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NEEDLESS SACRIFICE OF ASSETS 
[3 is surely a most regrettable circumstance 

that in the burning or otherwise killing of the 
140 shirt waist factory girls in New York city 
upward of $100,000 worth of valuable tangible ef- 
fects was utterly destroyed. That this amount 
was fully covered to the immediate owners by 
insurance does not, to a really thoughtful person, 
negative the great loss. It merely changes the 
personnel of the losers, and the deplorable fact 
remains that a large amount of property was en- 
tirely consumed by the flames. Active steps 
should be taken to fix the blame for this discred- 
itable and unnecessary occurrence and precautions 
devised to prevent its too frequent recurrence. 
However advantageous such things may be to 
the human labor market, relieving its flux of the 
unfortunate surplusage, whose economic tendency 
is to retard thie acceleration of wage emoluments, 
these graver considerations of security to prop- 
erty should not be overclouded by mawkish sen- 
timentality or mere class interest. Civic pride 
should rise above all narrow and merely personal 
feelings and notice be given to the world that 
property shall be preserved in the state of New 
York at whatever cost. 

From conflicting press reports, too largely 
burdened with florid depictions of the merely hu- 
man and personal losses incident to the consum- 
ing of valuable property by flames, it is difficult 
to ascertain the exact nature and extent of this 
wanton and uncalled-for destruction of tangible 
assets. This deplorable tendency of the press 
occasionally to regard human life as of more im- 
portance than goods and chattels, obscures at 
times, lucid and explicit accounts of actual prop- 
erty losses and conditions. In the present in- 
stance, however, it seems certain that not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
pbuilding materials and effects was sacrificed to 
human carelessness. In other words, by this un- 
fortunate occurrence, which could be of no great 
advantage to any interests but those of human 























labor, there was destroyed an amount of property 
far greater than eighty millions of the inhabitants 
of this nation will ever personally possess. li 
the silver dollars representing this great loss 
were to be laid out on a plane surface they would 
cover an area of a valuable city lot, or if stretched 
in a line they would reach a distance of 12,500 
feet. 

That such an aggregate loss, representing as 1t 
does many hours of anxious planning and the ex- 
hausting of perhaps weeks or even years of in- 
genuity to amass in one exclusive holding; that 
such a loss can be viewed with anything like 
calmness and equanimity by the populace of 
Gotham, is of itself a more insistent commentary 
upon the thoughtlessness of the people of the 
American metropolis than any which could be 
penned. Nonetheless, it seems incumbent on Aub 
who realize the sacredness of property at this 
time to express their displeasure at the laxity of 
the moral code and the legal status in the Empire 
state which alone could permit so needless a 
sacrifice of material possessions. 


KEEPERS OF THE PUBLIC MORALS 
HILE the local board of censors, which has 
in charge the moral keeping of this com- 

munity, is engaged in putting the official ban on 
such vulgar banalities as are featured in “The 
Girl From’ Rector’s,” no attention is paid to the 
first-page display story in local newspapers, of 
a far more vulgar personality, whose earlier stage 
triumphs are held in dim recollection by his con- 
temporary critics. That the vulgar amours of this 
person should be thrust under the eyes of a seil- 
respecting community, willy nilly, is far more of 
a erune than the attempt to fill a theater with a 
show that is not prurient, but merely inane. The 
moral censor board strains at the proverbial gnat, 
but swallows the camel. 

We contend that the matrimonial gyrations of 
a passe actor, who has done much to render farei= 
cal the marriage relation, exploited in shameless 
headlines on the front pages of home-entering 
newspapers, are calculated to work infinitely more 
harm to the young and susceptible than the 
stupid play mentioned, which has been pronounced 
anathema. Yet they who are responsible for this 
stable cleaning in one direction, we will hazard a 
brass farthing, have taken no steps to prevent the 
newspapers, containing the reprehensible mess 
noted, from contaminating their households. Of 
course, their first duty is to conserve the public 
morals: they will guard their own without help 
from the outside. 

Let us put “The Girl from Rector’s” on the 
editorial dissecting table: She came here first a 
year ago last September and exhibited herscif at 
a local theater. Was she hooted out of the city 
by the official now at the head of the censoring 
board, then, as now, city prosecutor? It is not of 
record. The “girl” remained unhampered, unex- 
punged. What of the play? Let us refer to the 
fleseof The Graphic of October 2, 1909, wherein 
appeared-a review of “The Girl From Rector’s,. 
written by the editor of The Graphic. It reads, 
in part: 

Not for its pruriency, but for its vulgar stupidity 
should “The Girl From Rector’s” have been barred 
from appearing in this city. Tt is a most inane pro- 
duction, without even the quality of French naught- 
iness to attract concupiscent minds. As for spicy 
dialogue, a Roentgen ray turned on the play would 
not reveal a trace. That dreary bundle of banali- 
ties, “Three Weeks,” which occupied the same 
boards a few months ago, was as full of scintillant 
lines as a wireless receiver is of electric sparks, by 
comparison. Paul M. Potter is responsible for one 
or two passably good plays, and for several that 
are deadly dull, but nothing more hopeless than 
“The Girl From Rector’s” lies at his door. for this 
infliction he deserves to be boiled in oi] in the full 
view of all critics who have been compelled by a 
sense of duty to face his stupidities. . - There 


is no relevancy of plot, not a scintilla of wit, not 
a dramatic situation worthy of note in the four 





























dreary acts. Nothing happens, nothing is said, ex- 
cept of the silliest nature. It is a tissue of 
insipid vulgarities. 

This, in the main, is the honest criticism we 
made of the purchasable “girl” at her initial visit. 
Since then she has been in many towns, en tour, 
and, we doubt not, is less of a coquette and more 
of a drab than ever. When we recall the many 
really salacious plays that this censor board has 
approved by its silence, from “The Blue Mouse” 
to “The Merry Widow” and “Madame Sherry’— 
all more insidiously harmful, because much clev- 
erer, much more scintillant, far more attractive 
to the impressionable mind—when we recall these 
unrestricted productions and dwell upon the lat- 
est ridiculous expression of censorial disapproval, 
it is difficult to suppress contempt for such ab- 
surd discriminations. 


BAY WREATH FOR THE LEGISLATURE 
ET it be said at the outset that in the annals 
of the state the collective record of the 
Thirty-ninth legislative assembly will forever 
shine like a good deed in a naughty world. Free 
from scandal, devoid of the taint of grafting, im- 
tent on doing its duty to the people, unhampered 
by the gyves and fetters of selfish bossism, car- 
nestly striving at all times to legislate in the right 
direction, whatever mistakes in judgment it made 
were of the head, not of the heart, and, because 
of this, its resultant work should be gratefully 
regarded by those who pass its official acts in re- 
view. ' 

In truth, there was so vast a preponderance of 
good effected that to magnify the faults of the 
legislature that adjourned sine dine at midnight, 
Monday, after three months of continuous ses- 
sion, were to be guilty of base ingratitude. Los 
Angeles, especially, has reason to think kindly of 
the legislature just ended. It turned a deaf ear 
to the machinations of those who sought to filch 
from this city the fruits of her years of labor for 
a free harbor and, aided by the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the governor, title to the tidelands at San 
Pedro was vested in Los Angeles, thus making it 
possible for the municipality to control the port 
charges and regulate traffic in that important ad- 
jiimereto trade. 

In another signal manner Governor Johnson 
served the commonwealth faithfully, by lending 
his influence to the defeat of the notorious anti- 
injunction bill, which, if passed, would have seri- 
ously threatened the “open shop” policy of Los 
Angeles manufacturers and possibly have pre- 
cipitated a bitter warfare similar to that experi- 
enced in San Francisco in the past. Ranking high 
in importance among the measures enacted into 
law was that conferring on the railroad commis- 
sion increased powers, and by means of proposed 
constitutional amendments still further widening 
the scope of the commission. Revision of the 
election laws and a shorter ballot will commend 
themselves to the people as in the line of genuine 
reform, the new direct primary act and adoption 
of the Oregon plan for the election of United 
States senators also ranking i the same cateyory. 


To the law limiting the time of female labor 
to eight hours a day we have previously adverted. 
Theoretically, this is all right, but, practically, it 
may work harm to many innocent persons. So 
long as the system remains as it is, 2 law that 
compels employers to limit female help to eight 
hours a day, while putting no time ban on lial Ve 
labor, contains in it a serious menace to many 
positions now satisfactorily filled by women. 
They may have to give way to men, not on ac 
count of any dissatisfaction with their work, but 
because employers will be driven to it to main- 
tain the status quo. A nine-hour law would have 
been fraught with less danger to women em- 
ployes. 

Of the thirteen constitutional amendments 
adopted by both houses, to be submitted to the 
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people for rejection or approval October 10, one 
of the most progressive is that proposing to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to women. It contem- 
plates an act of justice and should be approved 
by every liberal-minded voter in the state. Prob- 
ably there will be no great opposition to the in- 
itiative and referendum amendment, but owing to 
the inclusion of the judiciary in the recall pro- 
vision a warm fight, doubtless, is in store over 
the measure. Much as we favor this direct leg- 
islation in general, we question the wisdom of 
applying the recall machinery to the judiciary, 
fearing it wil! keep politics constantly on the 
bench to the detriment of sound law, instead of 
operating in a diametrically opposite manner. 
Colone! Roosevelt advocates the adoption of. the 
smetimment, but i Chicago he rather pooh 
poohed the entire principle, and in Arizona he 
deprecated its extension to the judiciary. Jn this 
state, where he says we have ideal government, 
he would handicap the bench, as proposed. 

Tabor seems to have received due considera- 
tion, even to the extent of a law creating a board 
of three barber examiners. The anti-race track 
bill, prohibiting all betting, oral or otherwise, as 
well as pool-seliing, effectually wipes out this 
form of gambling in the state. Los Angeles, how- 
ever, still permits gambling for cigars, by ordi- 
nance. Loca! option in all incorporated cities and 
towns and in supervisoral districts 1s provided 
for on the petition of twenty-five per cent of the 
electors. Altogether, 2,786 bills were introduced 
in the eighty-five days of the session, of which 
about eight hundred passed both houses, more 
than one-fourth of which received the governor’s 
signature before adjournment. In the main, as 
shown, the legislature has more than justified the 
optimistic predictions made before it convened. 
For our local legislators, bay wreaths, even if 
Assemblyman Randall did fail in his reapportion- 
nient scheme. 


WHEREIN MRS. JOHN MARTIN ERRS 
Y long odds the sanest note that has come to 
our attention in all the anti-suffragist agi- 


tation and literature was that struck by Mrs. 


John Martin in a recent address at the Hudson 


Theater in New York. Mrs. Martin has a big 
grasp of her subject, psychologically and physio- 
logically, but she errs in the assumption that all 
women are or ever will Ge purely feminine, in 
the assumption that political action or knowl- 
edge is of such a tremendously masculine nature 
as to mnfinernce the mormdi sex characteristics of 
woman, and in the assumption that immediately 
upon being accorded the ballot all women will 
flock into politics. 

Now, the truth 1s that wherever human nature 
1g not interfered with by arbitrary restrictions, 
it will act out its inherent qualities and deport 
itself in harmony with its actual nature. That is 
a biological maxim that cannot be gainsaid. Le- 
gally to deny women the ‘allot is artificially to 
restrict them and to hamper and distort their nat- 
ural qualities. To remove that restriction will 
not be to change any woman's nature, but to let 
each woman live that much closer to her nature. 
As Mrs. Martin rightly says, the most important 
thing on the boards is a change in the economic 
situation, whereby wealth will be more evenly 
distributed, and until this is accomplished there 
is little use talking about anybody but the rich 
and fortunate leading lives in harmony with their 
inherent qualifications. It is now a haphazard, 
catch-as-catch-can affair at best. The millions 
of women and men are forced to do what they 
can get to do, the choice of occupation being 
limited more and more as their economic depend- 
ence reaches nearer the actual poverty line. 

But there is nothing to indicate that universal 
suffrage will be of itself a factor, for or against, 
this economic change. Nearly all the theories 
promulgated about women are merely theories. 
The actual fact is that woman. though possessing 
certain sex characteristics physiologically and 
mentally, is as varied as she is unmerous. Have- 
lock Ellis’ exhaustive studies of the feminine na- 
ture from many standpoints led him finally to the 
conclusion that—women are women. If there 
is any other generalization to be made on the 
subject, it is that so clearly enunciated by Wein- 
inger in his showing that there are no pure types 
of either women or men. Add to this the fact 





that the terrible pressure of economic and in- 
dustrial conditions has for hundreds of years 
warped and distorted the natural sex character- 
istics of women, and it becomes apparent that 
the only permissible generalization about the 
feminine half of humanity is that no generaliza- 
tion beyond the most primitive ones is possible. 

Woman always has been a factor in politics. 
In fact, she has been and is the power behind the 
throne. If the mere act of voting shall change 
woman’s status in any material way, it will be to 
lessen her power in state affairs, reducing it from 
the terrible and often debasing influence of mere 
sex to that of rationality. Mrs. John Martin evi- 
dently is a most intelligent woman. She is also a 
wealthy and influential one. If she will conserve 
her splendid equipment for her “scientific and ra- 
tional method of distributing wealth,” instead of 
Opposing the natural human trend out of the 
slough of mere sexuality, she will be wise. ‘The 
law of acceleration has civilization in its grip 
now, and we are moving rapidly. That scientific 
distribution of wealth would better be coming 
along pretty pronto, or it will be too late. 


INSPIRED BY JEALOUSY 

HERE is no good sound commercial reason 

in all this talk about the sugar king’s dog oc- 
cupying a private suite with bath at the Fair- 
MOM otelitimeodi iranciscas so ulomeeds: tic 
dog’s owner his the money to pay the bill—and 
he has. Jt is a Chow dog named Tao that all the 
fuss 1s about, but the fact that hts daily board at 
the fashionable hotel, including tips and attend- 
ance, costs about $28,75, is no one’s business but 
those who foot the bill. The latter are Ralph 
Hill Thomas, nephew of the president of the su- 
gar trust, and his bride, who used to be the wife 
of Frank Gould. They have the money. Why 
shouldn’t they indulge such a harmless fancy as 
that of housing their pet, Chow Tao, in a whole 
suite with bath at the Fairmount? 

Doggie came all the way from the orient with 
Migeaiid | Wirswekalpiteiedl lhonias and son tue 
steamer Ten yo Maru he occupied an entire 
stateroom suite, with bath, his owners paying the 
cost, they having enough money for that pur- 
pose. The Chow doggie is a cute little thing, 
with surprising intelligence, and he has a bath 
every day, and a physician in constant attend- 
ance. The physician's salary, and expenses of 
the bath, ete., are met by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
out of their own private funds. Things are com- 
ing to a pretty pass in this country tf such emi- 
nent persons as Doggie Chow Tao and Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas may not dissipate their private 
funds as. they please without censure by the rude 
and ungentlemanly daily press. The fact that a 
great many families in San Francisco are com- 
pelled to live on less than $28.75 a month has 
nothing at all to do with Chow doggie Tao. Peo- 
ple who lack the means of course cannot lodge 
their dogs at the Fairmount at $28.75 a day, with 
or without bath. 

This is a world of relative valties, and it makes 
considerable difference whether you have the 
money or not. There is no intimation in any of 
the press reports that Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Hull 
Thomas are unable to pay for the keep of the 
Chow canine, or that in order suitably to care 
for him they run danger of going in debt or liv- 
ing beyond their means. Not at all; the contrary 
is true. The happy bride and groom could well 
afford to bring over a whole shipful of Chow 
doggies if they were so minded, nor would it be 
a serious tax on their financial resources t6 en- 
gage the entire Fairmount Hotel for the suitable 
housing of as many sweet little creatures as they 
might care to carry with them. Certainly, it is 
different with those not having the means, They 
should not attempt to house their pet dogs in 
fashionable hotels and in first-class steamer suites, 
with bath. It would be well for the legislature 
to look into this matter and perhaps pass a law 
making it a felony for people to live beyond 
their means. 

But those who have the money to pay, why 
should their dogs be grudged the elegancies and 
refinements of life at the Fairmount? Writers 
who inveigh against the “extravagance” of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Hill Phomas seem to be actuat- 
ed by envy—of the dog. It is not extravagance 
for the Thomases to spend $2875 a day on 
Chowie, though of course it would be extrava- 











gance of a most reprehensible kind for a news- 
paper writer to spend that amount on his dog. 
The Thomases have the money. It is their 
money, and it is their business how they spend 
it. If people who have not the money would only 
be content to view these things from a relative 
standpoint and suppress their envious disposi- 
tions, the world would be a quieter place and the 
public press would have more space for ringside 
events and baseball news. Divine. Providence 
having bestowed upon Mr. and Mrs. Thomas suf- 
ficient funds to enable them decently to care for 
the creature comforts of their pet canine, it only 
remains for the jealous press writers and carping 
critics of San Francisco to be frugal and thrifty 
in their habits, saving a little each day, if it be no 
more than a nckel, and toiling bravely on until 
by their industry and economy they may one day 
be able to secure a Chow doggie and lodge it— 
well, if not at the Fairmount, perhaps at the 
What-Cheer House. 


WHY WE ARE GRATEFUL 
HETHER the colonel is artless, or other- 
wise, he is always tremendous, and when he 

tells his vast audiences, “Now you hear me out 
and then you applaud or not, just as you see At,” 
he raises his voice, and the pulse of the crowd, 
to the heights of patriotism. Whether the Lion 
Hunter is naive, or subdolous, he is always ex- 
plicit, as, when he talks about “justice and fair 
dealing,” he does not for a moment leave one in 
doubt. “Justice and fair dealing from the stand- 
point of the people at large” is his brand. If you 
want other kinds of “justice and fair dealing” look 
elsewhere than to Colonel Roowevelt for it. But 
on the other hand, “in striving for progress, my 
friends, strive always for real progress” (thun- 
derous applause), said the colonel to his vast 
concourse of ardent admirers in California. 
“Make haste, but be very cautious,” he implored 
the electors of the Golden state. 

Still—and yet—-when they introduced him as 
“the friend of the working man” at San Francisco, 
his eagle eyes flashed jovian bolts and in thun- 
dering tones he daringly replied that he was the 
friend of only the honest workingman. “We are 
on the threshold of the twentieth century,” he 
proudly and defiantly declared. The applause was 
timely and vociferous. And many great problems 
“pose themselves” for solution. What mysterious 
concatenation of correlated circumstances flashed 
to the inspired orator‘s tongue the felicitous met- 
aphor of a problem posing itself we may never 
know, but we, the people, heard him when he said 
it, and we are still hoarse from our cheers and 
applause. These problems might as well compose 
themselves and get over any lurking notion they 
may have had that. they could feaze the great 
American nation. Not while the lingual voltage 
of its orators persists. 

Colonel Roosevelt said a great many different 
things when in California. If he left uncovered 
any point in the decalogue it was an omission 
unnoticed by the grateful throng that appreciated 
his courtesy and generosity 1m coming this long 
distance to instruct them. As a homilist, it is not 
too much to say that the colone! can give the text 
books cards and spades and still beat them at 
their own game. The wisdom of Marcus Aure- 
lius and even the canny business maxims of [Fra 
Elbertus ring tame and colorless in the balls of 
memory when one is listening to such down-to- 
date rhetorical eloquence as the following: 

Discard any piea as obviously insincere in its ab- 
surdity made by any people who are trying to per- 


suade you that any. one class monopolizes the vir- 
tue of the community or monopolizes the rights, 


either one. 

While it is true that the lightning stenographer 
must be accorded part of the glory of this bril- 
liant euphuism, particularly in the punctuation, the 
profound thought which it reveals is entirely 
Rooseveltan; in such characteristic elegance is his 
thought habitually clothed. Again, said the col- 
onel: “Distrust the man who would seek to rivet 
on your wrists the shackles of corporate power.” 
If thts admonition should prove insufficient to 
cure the high cost of living and secure to each 
the just proportion of all he earns by his toil, he 
might try this one: “Draw the line between good 
and bad citizenship along the line that divides 
good conduct from bad conduct.” 

These are strong utterances, to be sure. They 
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mark the issue between platitudes and palaver 
sharply and explicitly, and if you have any doubt 
in the matter, think it over. “I want you to think 
of this for yourselves,” he said. “I don’t want 
you to be misled by clap-trap. [I want you to 
think of what I say to you and place no value upon 
what I say to you, excepting as it appeals to your 
reason.” Having thought it over calmly, can 
there be any doubt in the mind of any safe, sane 
and desirable citizen that the colonel is right? 
The colonel answers the question for us: 


Now, don’t you see that the analogy I have drawn 
and the statement I have made is not a fanciful 
statement? It is absolutely accurate. You think 
it out, and you will see that what I have said ex- 
presses the exact truth. 


Such logic ts as irresistible as is the flowing 
language in which it is couched. Such sage coun- 
sel must surely save us from perdition—if utter- 
ance of man or demi-god can. 


GRAPHITES 

La Follette’s weckly seems to be a little excited 
over the massing of troops on the Mexican border. 
“Never in our history have we done this thing 
before,’ it exclaims. “The constitution vests in 
congress the right to make war yet if 
this means anything it means war . . . it 1s 
the beginning of hostilities against the Mexican 
republic.” Well, what of that? It is all a matter 
of protecting property now. The civilization wor- 
ships property. It is madly intoxicated on stocks 
and bonds. The stability of these are jeopardized 
at present in Mexico. “Is it possible that the 
army and navy of the United States are being 
used as a side show of a gigantic Wall street 
gamble?” feverishly inquires the insurgent week- 
ly. O, yes; quite possible. But is it possible that 
a United States senator can be so easily and art- 
lessty shocked by so well-known and common- 
place a “possibility?” The senator-editor makes 
out a pretty clear chain of Wall street events 
which culminated in the massing of troops, and 
then again he calls out, “Have we come to this 
point, that patriotism, valor, and life and death 
are openly made the pawns of Wail strect poll- 
ticlans?” ©, yes. And it has been that way for 
a long time, too. Truth is, we worship property. 
It is civilization’s god—and we are faithful to 
our own god. Our god is in danger in Mexico. 
When have not the Christian armies protected 
the Christian god? 


Perhaps the idea that aliens may not hold land 
is not altogether an evil in this day of govern- 
ment by fear, fraud and violence. The world will 
not always be an armed camp, but certainly it is 
today, and the principle that an alien should be 
disqualified from owning land is one that Herbert 
Spencer urged upon the Japanese and which 1s 
said to be rigidly enforced in the Mikado’s land. 
There is more reason for it over there than in 
this country, yet the principle remains the same, 
and theoretically, if not actually, there is good 
reason to restrict the ownership of the soil to na- 
tives or naturalized citizens. That more than 
4 hundred thousand acres in this state are now 
owned by Japanese is in no sense an evil. They 
are a hardworking, industrious, peaceful, studious 
people, whose deportment is exemplary. Consid- 
ering that one American estate owns 15,000,000 
acres of San Joaquin land, and many hundreds of 
thousands of acres in the state are owned by ab- 
sentee residents and citizens of Europe, the Cali- 
fornia fear of the Japanese is pitiful. It is a nar- 
row, childish trade union fear upon which bun- 
comb politicians trade to secure votes while hid- 
ing their vassalage to the real enemies of labor. 

If the church would take hold of the first of- 
fender problem in earnest, say as earnestly as it 
trices to close the postoffice Sundays, a_ great 
sood and needful work could be accomplished. 
If the first offender can be treated humanely and 
with as much intelligence, for instance, as if he 
or she were suffering with typhoid, instead of be- 
ing cast into jail and prison to become daily as- 
sociates with confirmed criminals, half the crim- 
inal problem will be solved at once. ie tote 
Universalist Brotherhood should seriously con- 
sider this matter at a banquet is encouraging. 
That after an address and much discussion a 
committee should be appointed to confer with the 
charitable association for further action is also 
well. Yet it leaves much to be desired. ‘The 
combined power of the churches of Los Angeles, 
or any city, could change the conditions now 
surrounding the young man or woman first ar- 
rested for crime if concerted action were taken. 
This is not a very radical movement, even for 
orthodox church people in this latter day, yet 
how great the accomplishment! Ina large meas- 
ure it would stay the present slipshod method of 
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manufacturing criminals out of young and im- 
pressionable material. Such a work would seem 
to be at least as important as closing the post- 
office Sundays. 


If the Russian bear doesn’t watch out, he will 
get his paws “scotched” in the Chinese affair. 
The Russian government is determined to force 
China to take decisive action in the Russian 
treaty matter, says a St. Petersburg dispatch. 
Now, it Rossia still thinks that any patt ol eG ima 
can become its prey, then Russia has considerable 
to learn yet. Jf there are any Chinese domains 
to be disjointed from the Pekin government in 
the next decade or two Japan will be the party 
of the second part in the separation. There is 
now a Monroe doctrine in the orient, and Japan 
is the policeman, who demands good pay for his 
arduous work, and is not particular from which 
side the pay comes. With marvelous avidity 
Japan has learned all the culture and refinement 
of western civilization. Russia has troubles of 
her own and territory enough. Japan will at- 
tend to all the oriental expansion activity likely 
to occur in the immediate future. Of course, 
Russia’s home troubles are of such a nature that 
foreign wars are the only contingencies that can 
maititain much longer the tyranny of the little 
White Czar. It is said that the unlettered peas- 
autry of Russia still believe that the Bear de- 
feated the Mikado’s armies in the recent war. It 
is an open question, however, whether or not 
further “argument” with Japan, under the pre- 
tense of punishing China, or precipitated there- 
by, would be worth in home peace the cost of the 
candle. Tyrannies are finding it difficult these 
days to maintain themselves against the world- 
wide insurgencies. Even Japan has home trou- 
bles with the “discontented,” but while these 
might result in the adoption of more democratic 
institutions, there is not the slightest sign of their 
weakening the national integrity as viewed from 
the frontier. 


“Widespread physical degeneration” is the con- 
dition portrayed only too vividly and thoroughly 
in volumes I and II of the government’s report 
on condition of woman and child wage-earners in 
the United States. These volumes deal with the 
cotton textile industry and with men’s ready-made 
clothing, respectively, and are now on sale by the 
superintendent of documents, Washington, D. C., 
at 75 cents each. There will be twenty volumes 
in the series, and if the conditions shown in the 
remaining eighteen volumes are as pitiful as those 
described in the first two, perhaps the entire se- 
ries will be suppressed, as was the government's 
report on the white slave traffic. Volume I tells 
of 40,000 children illegally employed—even in 
states where the legal age is only twelve years— 
in the cotton factories of four northern and six 
southern states. It tells of insanitary conditions 
in the mills, of children under twelve working on 
into the night, at times with only four hours’ 
rest in the twenty-four, of atmospheric conditions 
suitable to the needs of working cotton cheaply, 
but devastating to human lungs and generally in- 
ducing consumption. In one North Carolina mill 
the children, all under twelve, work only twelve 
hours every night, and they. gre deemed fortunate. 
In a family of nine children the mother works, 
earning $3.50 a week. Six of the children work, 
their aggregate weekly earnings only equaling 
$3.50. The three younger children shift for them- 
selves. This family of ten, the father being dead. 
earns in a month what it costs the sugar king’s 
nephew to keep his Chow dog in a suit of apart- 
ments at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
for one day. These books and the reports of the 
national child labor commission ought to be read 
by those millionaires’ wives who, Carnegie says, 
are unhappy because they have nothing to do. 


GRAPHICALTIES 


South Dakota journalists regret that Hinky 
Dink’s name should have been dragged into the 
Lorimer scandal, and the Sioux Falls Argus pa- 
thetically inquires, “Is no reputation safe in these 
days of yellow statesmanship?” 


If it is true, as Senor Limantour declares, that 
Uncle Sam is largely responsible for the Mexican 
revolution, which now gives promise of abolishing 
peonage, that is a “feather in his cap” sadly needed 
properly to identify your tuncle in these fatter 
days when he seems to have forgotten his old 
Yankee Doodle notions of human freedom. 


Washington spends $300,000 a year to give the 
farmers free seed that they are hankering for and 
of which more than 70 per cent is practically 
thrown away; but not a penny to start a parcels 
post which soon would be self supporting, or, as 
in Canada and Great Britain, profitable to the 
government and the farmer alike. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 

HESTER ROWELL in his Fresno Republi- 
C can declares ecstatically that when Colonel 

Roosevelt enters a state everything else 
stops, and illustrates this by his experience in 
Los Angeles, where he found that even the courts 
ceased to sit and business apparently was sus- 
pended during the mighty hunter’s visit. Alas! 
that the august one’s sojourn in this unregenerate 
town should have aroused no extraordinary in- 
terest. It is true that the great capacity of thie 
Greek Theater at the University of California has 
been taxed at each of the colonel’s lectures and 
Mere is no doubt that the crowds at his one pub- 
lic appearance here tonight will be overwhelming. 
But, otherwise, his ten days’ visit has furnished 
ho sensation and has created less interest than 
the arrival of a prima donna or a champion pugil- 
ist. The colonel has been talking academically, 
and the interest has been academic. Of course, 
it is on the cards that he may say something sen- 
sational at tonight’s meeting and cause an ex- 
plosion. Hitherto, the greatest surprise he has 
furnished is his declaration that he is only “tepid- 
ly” in favor of woman's suffrage. Tepidity on any 
subject seems so entirely foreign to the colonel’s 
nature that fears were expressed for his health, 
which, however, in every other respect seems 
splendidly robust and inexhaustible. 

ke ok Ok 

Another scandal 1s raging in police circles, but 
this time, happily, the trouble was unearthed by 
Chiet of Police Seymour dimnseli, “He haswane= 
covered shameful conditions in the thickly popu- 
lated mission district which could not have ex- 
isted without the connivance of the captain in 
charge. Gleason, the officer in question, has a 
strong political pull and it remains to be seen if 
the chief can drive home the charges he has made. 
The police commission put public patience to a se- 
vere test in whitewashing the officers in the re- 
cent gambling investigation, and will be fool- 
hardy if it strains it further. The people of San 
Francisco are beginning to realize that they have 
an entirely worthy and efficient chief in Seymour, 
and, unless his hands are upheld in this instance, 
they are likely to lose him. 

* aK * 

It is an irksome task to record again no prog- 
ress—public, at all events—in exposition affairs. 
The first note of impatience at the dilatory tac- 
tics of the directors was sounded by the Chron- 
icle last Sunday, which mildly but pointedly sug- 
gested that it was high time something was be- 
ing done. From sucha quarter, since the Chron- 
icle’s proprietor is M. H. de Young, one of the 
foremost of the exposition’s directors, it may be 
inferred all is not coleur de rose on the board. 
Mr. de Young himself, it 1s understood, aban- 
doned long ago any idea of serving as director- 
general, but with his retirement the difficulty 
scems much greater-than ever to find the right 
man for the place. John A. Britton, who, ac- 
cording to atthentic report, was practically the 
unanimous choice of the board, is said to have 
refused positively. The latest rumor is that the 
position is to be offered to James McNab, a stal- 
wart citizen and able business man. If this be 
true, the fat is in the fire, for Mr. McNah, who 
was one of the heaviest sufferers from the team- 
sters’ strike, is an ardent advocate of the open 
shop. The labor trouble is always with us, and 
it is by no means the lightest problem which the 
exposition directors have to face. 

One of the gentlest and kindliest souls it has 
ever been my good fortune to know passed away 
last Saturday in the sudden death of Thomas 
Rickard. He was well known in Los Angeles, 
whither his business frequently called him and 
was a member of the California Club. Rickard 
was only forty-two years of age and his life, al- 
ready successful, was full of promise. He had 
twice served as mayor of Berkeley, and was presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Republican League. In 
years of intimacy with him T never heard him say 
an unkind word of a fellow being. There will be 
many to mourn him in Los Angeles as there are 
hundreds here Lael og mG 

San Francisco, March 28, 1911. 


“Tt is truly a magnificent spectacle,” wrote 
home to his folks the man from Mars, “to wit- 
ness a vast concourse of intelligent American 
citizens wildly cheering the inspired utterance of 
an impassioned orator assuring them in thun- 
derous tones of imperious adjuration that twice 
seven are fourteen and that the whole is greater 
iioienoaT te 


It is an astute Indiana paragrapher who points 
out that while it may be true that Helen pink has 
succeeded Alice blue, Hetty Green is still on the 
job. 
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ROAMING NOTES OF A CALIFORNIAN 


IV. 

Y no means the least interesting part of the 
B trip was our journey from Colon to Jamaica, 

stopping at Kingston, where they have not 
as yet fully recovered from the earthquake, thence 
on to “Cubia.”’ Cuba is nearly as large as the 
state of New York, is full of great possibilities, 
and, like our own California, is only partially 
prospected. 

Being the first important holding of Spain in 
the New World, its early occupation was confined 
to places having water transportation. The west- 
ern end was pretty well populated, and the coast 
Jine of the entire island shows the results of 
man’s effort at production. But these coast cities 
didn’t enjoy the easiest and most peaceful exist- 
ence, since the sea was covered with Morgans 
and other roving spirits who were too strong to 
work, and preferred to take what others had 
accumulated. But tobacco and sugar were found 
to do well, and large plantings were made in such 
spots as would afford easy transportation to the 
mother country. 

We landed at Port Antille (on Nipe Bay) at 
the northeastern end of Cuba. This is one of 
the terminals of the Cuba railroad, which was 
built by Canadian and American capital, with 
Sir William Van Horne as one of the prime mov- 
ers.” The road runs across the island to Santiago, 
where Spain lost her last American possession, 
after an occupancy of nearly four hundred years, 
in the same harbor from which the troops sailed 
to conquer Mexico and the remainder of the 
world. 

From Santiago the railroad ‘traverses the cen- 
ter of the island and terminates at Santa Clara, 
where it joins the United Havana Road, and so 
on to Havana. Five hundred and thirty miles is 
the distance from Santiago to Havana. We 
broke our journey by stopping at Camaguey 
(Puerto Principe), one of the old Spanish towns. 
It was formerly located on the coast, but for self- 
protection kept moving into the interior. It is 
the center of a cattle country and a regular Span- 
ish town. 


While, as I have said,the seaports and part of 
the land contiguous have been cultivated for 
years, the Cuba railroad virtually runs its entire 
length through the jungle. Here and there are 
settlements and many misguided peopte are gam- 
bling with fate as to whether or not it is a great 
citrus country. To date there is no cause for 
alarm, since every steamer sailing out of Havana 
carries. California oranges on its salon table. 


Last year the sugar production amounted to a 
little better than one hundred million dollars, and 
the tobacco crop aggregated nearly forty mil- 
lions. It is not so wet a country as I had thought, 
the rainfall being in the neighborhood of fifty 
inches. J,ast year there was a six or seven 
months’ drought which cut the crops short. The 
sugar production to the acre is not nearly so great 
as that of Hawaii, but it could be vastly increased 
by itrigation. -Water can be had at no great 
depth, and in my opinion not only would the ton- 
nage be doubled, but the sugar content would be 
higher. 

However, as I said about Mexico, while there 
is considerable activity in Cuba, a country that 
imported jast year more than a million dollars’ 
worth of corn, when it can produce three crops 
a year without much labor, is not in danger of 
being awakened any too rapidly. 


From Camaguey, the trip is a hard one. The 
day train leaves at half past six in the morning, 
and you are due to arrive at Havana at about 9 
oO clock atenight. sThere is ote first-class car on 
the train, the others beimg second and third class. 
The first-class car has a dinky little buffet -at- 
tachment in charge of a not overclean boy. Ow- 
ing to the heat, the windows of the car are open 
all day, and the cinders come through in great 
gusts. The conductor, the brakeman and the 
buffet attendant all smoke incessantly, and al! 
spit on the floor. All the male passengers smoke 
and likewise discharge themselves. In addition, 
persons eating apples and oranges nonchalantly 
throw the “peelings” on the floor. Enough said! 

After twelve or fourteen hours of this sort of 
thing, the interior of a “first-class” car resembles 
the inside of the “Owl” car rambling home from 
a hoodlum picnic. The tariff is about four cents 
a mile, and is much cheaper than walking. 

Cock fighting™is one ofthe principal andus- 
tries in Cuba, and a cock in a sack is almost a 
mecessary part of a man’s hand baggage. The 
shrill crow of defiance is heard from under the 
seats, every time the train stops. We never be- 
came accustomed to it, hence experienced many 
thrills in our journey through the island. 

Hlavatta is a beautiful city. Havana and the 
entire northwestern coast suffered tremendously 
from .the hurricane last October, when hundreds 











of lives were lost, but its cleanliness is marked, 
and, commercially, it is a strong city. They told 
me that in all their troubles with Spain, with the 
war for independence and the American occupa- 
tion, there was not an important failure in Ha- 
vana. 

In the harbor they were busily engaged in get- 
ting ready to raise the Maine. It should be raised 
to make room for commerce. The harbor, while 
deep, is not large, and the Maine materially ob- 
structs navigation. 

In the city the feeling is more European than 
American. We are good customers of their prod- 
ucts, but they buy abroad, and»=Paris is their 
capital rather than any Spanish city. 


There was a subscription ball at our hotel, at- 
tended by Havana’s four hundred. I never saw 
so many beautiful women at one time; so well 
gowned and with such magnificent jewels. The 
costumes were the latest importations from Paris, 
and they looked as if it were their first public 
appearance. The men, too, are fine looking and 
well groomed. 

Still, sailing out through the harbor, past the 
Cabanas fortress and under the guns of Morro 
Castle didn’t cause us any heartaches, and the 
statue of liberty in New York harbor loomed up 
big and beautiful on a bright January morning. 
A trip of this sort is worth what it costs just for 
the pleasure of getting home. CHB 
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NEW YORK EXPERIENCES CHANTECLER 





QOSTANDS “Ginazing tamtasy, “Chantecler,” 
R has finally reached New York to gratify the 

curiosity arotused by its much heralded and 
belated production in Paris. It seems a curious- 
ly exotic play for the New York stage, much 
less in accord with our prosaic matter of fact way 
of looking at things than with the mercurial, fa- 
cile imagination of the French. But no matter 
how far we may miss in the spoken word its sym- 
bolic significance in the mind of the poet, no mat- 
ter how prone we may be to accept what we see 
and hear at its face value without looking for 
hidden philosophic meaning, the strangeness of 
seeing actors come forth in the guise of furry, 
feathery folk with tails, combs and wattles, quack- 
ing and croaking, waddling and strutting, is a 
novel and interesting experience. But even if 
we overlook many of the deeper meanings that 
Rostand intended to convey, we cannot miss the 
one beautifully optimistic note sounded by the 


cock when hearing a voice tell him “There must 


always be a nightingale in the forest,” he replies, 
“And in the soul a faith that lives however oft 
‘tis slain.” 

* oe * 

The cock, in the pride of his youth and strength, 
upheld by supreme courage and egotistic faith in 
himself, believes that with his wonderful song he 
makes the sun to rise and gives new birth to the 
world every morning. He is disillusioned. With 
disillusionment might come a crushing sense of 
his own inferiority, but instead his wavering faith 
in himself is born anew and crystallized into ap- 
preciation of his true place in the general scheme 
of nature. Though his awakening brings pain, 
it brings also harmonious readjustment to his 
true service. He iS®not the only cock in the uni 
verse. His voice does not start the world cn a 
new day, but it does help the workers in his own 
little valley to awaken from their slumber end 
go forth to their various duties. It 18 a lesser 
thing than he thought, but it is necessary tn the 
scheme of things. 

a a 

In act one we see the barnyard. Chantecler is 
master by right of his assumption of power and 
his sublime faith in himself. He has enemies who 
would like to see his downfall. H2 has no com- 
panion of the soul. The blackbird is hypoctitica!, 
the peacock vain and affected, the guinea hen 
frivolous, the cat treacherous, and the hens cre 
poor creatures. Only the dog™ts faithful” and 
loyal. Comes the golden pheasant, tlecing frorr 
huntsmen, and at sight of her the cock finds the 
congenial spirit to whom he may open his soul. 
In act two we are taken to the edge of « hill. 
It is night, and the powers of evil hold sway. 
The owls hate Chantecler because he brings the 
dawn and hecause with its coming they are de- 
prived of their power to destroy and kil!. The 
night creatures plot the destruction of Chante- 
eler. The next day, in a corner of the kitchen- 
garden, where the guinea hen is holding an “at 
home,” their scheme develops. A game cock has 
been hired to work Chantecler’s undoing. Chan- 
tecler, surrounded by envy and hatred, is almost 
overpowered when there comes the shadow of 
the wings of a hawk. In the presence of a com- 
mon danger, his people turn to him for protec- 
tion and in saving them Chantecler gains new 
strength and through his moral power triumphs 
over the physical prowess of his foe. But his 
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faith in his fellow creatures is gone. Broken 
and weak, he is in despair until the golden pheas- 
ant takes him with her to the forest, where his 
spirit may be refreshed. 

* * * 


Here Chantecler learns his first great lesson. 
He hears the nightingale sing and knows that be- 
side the pure sweetness of her note his song is 
nothing, but he realizes that although another 
may sing more sweely, we must all sing the song 
that is given us to sing. The nightingale is 
killed by a poacher, and while Chantecler is 
grieving, the dawn comes. The golden pheasant, 
typifying selfish love, wishing to be first in the 
heart of her mate, jealous of his work, hides with 
her wing the coming light from the Chantecler's 
eyes. The sun rises without his song. It is his 
tragic moment, but then he hears another night- 
ingale sing and with the rebirth of that song he 
realizes that his faith must survive however oft 
it is slain. He sees something larger than the 
morrow, he sees eternal time, he sees others com- 
ing after himself and he sees his work carried 
on, growing easier and easier until there is no 
mofe night, no more failure, no more discourage- 
ment. His work 1s humble, but it must be dore 
with faith and courage. He has learned his les- 
son atid is ready to go back to the farmyard. He 
begs the golden pheasant to go with him, but she 
will not be second in his heart. Then come 
hunters and Chantecler is in danger. The golden 
pheasant at last forgets herself in her love; know- 
ing the hunters will let Chantecler go if they 
see her, she deliberately. steps intosthe net they 
have spread for her. Chantecler’s clear Cocorico 
rings forth announcing his safety and she waits 
to ke taken to the farm where she wiil again see 
him. 

* ok Ok 

Of course, it is never quite possible to forget 
that human beings are masquerading in the guise 
of animals. The illusion is never quite complete, 
but in spite of this there is a real sense of drama, 
a touching of the heart and an awakening of 
sympathy. It was certainly an astounding idea 
for Rostand to have conceived and he carried it 
out with wondertul imaginative power and rich 
poetry. With Maud Adams as Chantecler, there 
can be no sex appeal between the cock and the 
pheasant, for Miss Adams is essentially femi- 
nine, wherein lies much of her hold over the 
public. But if we eliminate this important fea- 
ture from the role, we find ourseives charmed 
with her readings and with her portrayal of the 
gentie and humorous side of the bird’s charac- 
ter. She is especially delightful in her reading 
of the prologue, where her peculiarly vibrant 
voice and her power to arouse a sense of ex- 
pectancy that charmed so in Peter Pan have full 
play. Miss Blaney, as the golden pheasant. is 
delightful. Of the other characterizations, that 
of Ernest Lawford, as the biackbird. is perhaps 
the most effective. The scenes in the wood and 
on the edge of the hill are very heautiful and 
much more effective than the farmyard scenes, 
where one's sense of proportion often is jolted by 
a lack of uniformity in the scale of enlargement. 
The man who handles the wheelbarrow could not 
have handled the pitchfork nor could he have 
worn the shoe that lay beside the wheelbarrow, 
nor the hat that rested upon it. But perhaps 
it is best to forget man in the scheme of things 
represented in this play. ANNE PAG#e: 

New York, March 27, 1911. 
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New Banking Feriodical 

| wish to welcome into the fold No. 1 of vol- 
ume one of The Savings Depositor, published by 
the Security Savings Bank of this city. How 
often “periodically” means T can only guess, but 
with resources of thirty millions of dollars behind 
it, | am warranted in believing it will not be dis- 
continued for lack of working capital. With his 


usual modesty the editor’s name is withheld, but 
since all Security Bank publicity emanates from 
the desk of Cashier W. D-a@Longyear, I] am justi- 
hed in assuming that he is the responsible di- 
rector. I note that the “Savings Depositor” is “a 
journal devoted to the promulgation of the im- 
portance of thrift and the cultivation of the habit 
of saving.” One of its objects will be to correct 
much popular misconception of the principle, pol- 
icy and purposes of savings banks as now con- 
ducted in California. J shall expect to find in this 
journal readable contributions from the staff. 
Political essays by Joe Sartori, dramatic criticism 
by that inveterate first nighter, Maurice Hell- 
man, and breezy suggestions along municipal im- 
provement lines by Charley Toll. Advertising 
rates are not quoted; nors the circulation sworn 
to, but sub-editor Ream assures me the public 
already has exhausted the first number by the de- 
mand for copies. 
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Rising Home of Athletic Club 

Piloted by Frank Garbutt, who has been called 
the “Father of the Athletic Club,” Tuesday after- 
noon I climbed from the ground floor, via step 
ladders, to the ninth floor of the rapidly ascend- 
ing Athletic Club building at Seventh and Olive, 
which will rise to the limits set by the city ordi- 
nance, 150 feet, or twelve stories. On my desk 
at this writing is one of Reese Llewellyn’s iron 
bolts, which whizzed past my face and made a 
dent in the plank on which I stood on the sixth 
floor—or what will be a floor when it is com- 
pleted. It it lwad struck mie | muightebe occupy: 
ing one of Dr. Walter Lindley’s three-quarter 
beds at the California Hospital this week. “O, 
forget it!’ sang out Frank Garbutt. “Why, yes- 
terday I was standing inside the big steel tank 
when a six-inch plank twelve feet long dropped 
from three stories above. It struck within ten 
inches of where I was chatting with an tron- 
worker. He paid not the slightest attention to it 
—inerely laughed—although it would have killed 
him had hewbeen a foot nearer to the north. I 
swallowed hard and grinned, too, but that was a 
bluff, I can assure you.” J murmured my appre- 
ciation, slipped the bolt in my pocket and drew 
nearer a steel girder that promised partial cover. 
Aside from these little incidents.the climb was 
well worth while. It is a superb home that is 
building under the plans of Parkinson and Berg- 
strom and Los Angeles will have good cause to 
be proud of her Athletic Club when, early next 
year, it is ready for occupancy. It would seem 
that nothing has been omitted in planning for this 
splendid structure, the best features of the lead- 
ing athletic clubs in the country having been 
adopted by the promoters. It has been a pro- 
digioug undertaking and a labor of love all 
around, in which Rob Rowan, the president, and 
his indefatigable board of directors have given 
freely of their time and energies. The site and 
building will represent an investment of $1.100,- 
000, and it is all financed admirably, thanks to 
the public spirit of the citizen-subscribers to the 
stock, and the underwriting of the half million 
bonds by the Security Savings Bank. Neither 
New York nor Chicago will be able to point to a 
better home of athletics than this magnificent 
one now building, and its completion will put the 
finishing touch to Los Angeles as a metropolis of 
the first class. 


Mispronouncing Los Angeles 


] have heard criticism directed at Colonel 
Roosevelt for his barbarous pronunciation of Los 
Angeles, which he rendered as if spelled “Loss 
An-gee-lees.” I winced myself when I heard 
him, but the colonel is no worse in this respect 
than hundreds of citizens who have lived here 
for many years. At a recent banquet, which | 
attended, I noted that of ten speakers who re- 
ferred to their home city nine grossly and Ja- 
mentably twisted the beautiful Spanish name out 
of all semblance to the true rendering. Such 
carelessness is inexcusable at home; it is bad 
enough in a visitor who aspires to public speak- 
ing, for while he should take steps to ascertain 
the correct interpreting, he might, possibly, meet 
with a poor teacher, particularly if he happened 
to run across any one of the nine culprits [ have 
in mind. 


Why Mexican Doheny Stock Slumped 


Local investors sustained a severe jolt the 
latter end of last week, too late for comment at 
the time, when what are known as the Doheny 
oi! companies had their dividend disbursements 
discontinued. The facts were not disclosed until 
a late hour, but a few wary individuals, learning 
the facts, lost no time in taking advantage ot 
their information. Mexican Petroleum Common, 
which, four days before the news leaked, had 
sold at 34%, slumped off to 25, and all of the 
other Dohenys suffered in proportion. J am told 
that as soon as the present internal troubles in 
Mexico are over, which may be at any time, al- 
most, former dividends are to be renewed. As to 
the Doheny Americans, there is no indication 
at this time just when these stocks again will be 
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placed in the dividend-paying class. Incidental- 
ly, I owe to readers of The Graphic an apology 
for the statement that the Mexican Common 
disbursement had been decided upon. That mis- 
leading information reached me through one of 
the company’s officials. 


Vanderlip and the Proposed Bank Merger 


It is being whispered in banking circles that 
the recent visit to Los Angeles of President Van- 
derlip of the National City Bank of New York 
has had to do with certain banking mergers that 
have been pending of late and which may now be 
completed in the next few months. Mr. Van- 
derlip is at the head of what is known as the 
Standard Oil Bank of New York, and new finan- 
cial circles, as they are being shaped in Los An- 
geles, are planned to give to that particular in- 
terest the strongest connections that may be 
brought about in a local way. That the proposed 
amalgamation will prove of great interest to this 
city is the prediction of the wise ones now watch- 
ing the unfolding. 


Banker Woolwine Greatly Improved 


News of a cheering nature comes from W. D. 
Woolwine’s sick bed. The well-known banker, 
who, with his wife and daughter, was to have 
sailed this week on a round-the-world trip, was 
suddenly seized with nervous breakdown, the 
recent tragic death of his only son, supplement- 
ing a low state of health, being responsible for 
the climax. The best of care has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the patient this week, 
and by the end of the month it is hoped he will 
be so far recovered as to proceed on the journey 
so tupleasantly interrupted. 


| Two Notable Deaths in Succession 


Two deaths recorded on the bulletin board of 
the California Club within three days of each 
other was a great shock to the many friends of 
Thomas Rickard and Dr. H. G. Cates this week, 
whose unexpected passing in each instance 
heightened the blow of the announcement. “Tom” 
Rickard was always saluted as the “Mayor of 
Berkeley’ when he made his appearance here 
from the north, and a kindlier, sweeter nature is 
were hard to find. He was as popular in Los 
Angeles as among his home people at Berkeley, 
and all mourn his sudden demise. Dr. Cates’ 
death was a sacrific to his profession, one of 
those sad incidents, that, while rare, are ever pos- 
sible. Infected by a pin scratch, following an 
operation, and not taking proper precautions, 
blood poisoning quickly spread through the veins, 
the doctor succumbing after the third or fourth 
day. He stood high in his profession, was well 
liked by everybody and will be greatly missed. 


When the Waiters Were Excluded 


IT hear that when the demi-tasse stage of the 
Earl luncheon to Colonel Roosevelt was reached 
—-that wicked period so graphically referred to by 
Marie Dressler in ““Tillie’s Nightmare:” 


You may tempt the upper classes 
With your villainous demi-tasses— 
But heaven will pretect the working girl! 


the distinguished visitor asked that the waiters 
lhe excluded and the other guests draw in closer 
while he talked without restraint in the house of 
friends. With this whetting preliminary, after 
placing a trusty sentinel at the door, the colonel 
gave a word picture, wnvarnished, of the New 
York convention, from the insider’s viewpoint, 
where, it will be recalled, after he had licked the 
Republican Old Guard to a frazzle, to employ his 
own language, he was prevailed upon to swallow 
a platform indorsing the Payne-Aldrich tanff and 
other anti-progressive doctrines. Following this 
revelation, the speaker turned his attention to the 
present national administration, which my 111- 
formant assures tne would set the entire country 
by the ears were it printed—he refused to disclose 
a sentence. He referred to Elihu Root, his own 
secretary of war and later his secretary of state, 
as possessing the most brilliant mind in the coun- 
try, but, also, owned body and soul by the cor- 
porations. ‘hen the colonel passed lightly to 
certain incidents of his administration, particu- 
larly to the Japanese dispute in which California 
was interested and what he said was an eye- 
opener for his auditors. Next day the colonel 
talked equally unrestrainedly to Phil Stanton and 
his friends, in his own rooms at the Alexandria, 
and rumor has it that he slightly slurred the 
Lincoln-Roosevelt leaguers, but I am inclined to 
think the colonel’s remarks must have been mis- 
construed. Still, he is a most versatile man, as 
witness his deprecation of the judiciary recal! in 
Arizona and his approval of the measure in Cali- 
fornia. Furthermore, his disapproval of the Okla- 
homa constitution and his acquiescence in the 
right of the Arizonans to a still more radical one. 





St. Paul might have sat at Colonel Roosevelt’s 
feet gaining pointers on his “all things to all 
men” attitude. By the way, wasn't it lucky for 
the host, Mr. Earl. that Senator Works was at 
his post of duty? Think of the embarrassment of 
seating the senator on the colonel’s right after 
the Arena articles! 
Another Good Appointment 

In the appointment of James C. Kays,~ds a 
members of the water board, Mayor Alexander 
again made a felicitous choice. Mr. Kays, a 
pioneer Los Angelan, was sheriff of the county 
a number of years ago, when Orange county was 
in political affiliation with ws. At that™tintey Tl 
believe, we boasted of an adobe courthouse, which 
stood on the site of the present Bullard block. 
Mr. Kays is a Democrat, a director of the Park 
Bank, a man of large affairs, who might have been, 
on more than on occasion, elected mayor of Los 
Angeles, had he consented to run. He was a 
member of the city arbitration board that took 
over the present water plant from the private 
owners and in that capacity, by his knowledge of 
the conditions, helped to save the taxpayers a 
large sum of money. He has traveled widely and 
is a fine type of citizen. 


Victory Achieved by Persistent Effort 

James Slauson, Willis H. Booth, Joseph Scott, 
Captain Osborne, Tom Gibbon, Major Burnham, 
Secretary Fleming and other of the Chamber of 
Commerce harbor committee, who for weeks 
have devoted their time and energy to wresting 
from the legislature title to San Pedro ‘harbor 
tide landsifor the city’s benefit, deserve the thanks 
of the community for the good work accom- 
plished in the face of the most persistent oppo- 
sition. The people of Los Angeles as yet do not 
fully realize with what tenacity of purpose our 
committee stuck to its task in San Francisco and 
Sacramento in the last three months. The vic- 
tory is complete and should prove of lasting 
benefit to this city. 


Bucket Shops Get Their Quietus 

lf the present legislature had done nothing 
more than put out of business the pernicious 
bucket shops, it would have been worth all it has 
cost the taxpayers. The bill that makes it a mis- 
demeanor to conduct bucket shops has passed 
the two houses, and undoubtedly it will secure 
executive approval. It was introduced by Les- 
lie Hewitt, under whose administration as city 
attorney Los Angeles waged a similar success- 
ful warfare, ably assisted by Ed Fleming. The 
Los Angeles ordinance prohibiting the practice 
of bucket shopping is a model statute. 


Left Two Faithful Executors 


It would please the spirit of the late Herman 
W. Hellman were the father of Marco and Irv- 
ing able to revisit Fourth and Spring and flit 
through the handsome ten-story building that 
stands on the site of the old homestead. The 
sons have proved faithful executors of the trust 
left to them and their tenants vie in praise of the 
close attenticn paid to their creature comforts. 
1 am told that at the time of the money panic 
three years ago, the Hellman boys carried many 
of the office occupants for six months, never los- 
ing a dollar by them. As a result, the tenants 
stick, and appreciate the relations that bind them 
to the owners. The building was the first to oc- 
cupy the new financial district south of Broad- 
way on Fourth and the faith of its projector has 
not been misplaced. If Marco and Irving would 
make the ground floor fronts on Fourth uniform 
with that of the James H. Adams Co.’s office win- 
dow, instead of the in-curved fronts that obtain, 
the improvement would be marked and that side 
of the street brought cminently down to date. 


How the Anti-Picketing Bill Was Killed 


I shudder to think what would have been the 
consequences in a political way had Governor 
Johnson allowed the Caminetti anti-picketing bill 
to reach him for approval in the final stages of 
the late legislature. Jf reports in circulation are 
correct, it required the combined influence ot 
Chairman Meyer Lissner of the Republican state 
central committee, Mayor George Alexander, and 
E. T. Earl to convince the governor that, unless 
he interfered the Lincoln-Roosevelt faction, now 
in control of Republican party affairs in Califor- 
nia, might as well go out of business, at least so 
far as Southern California is concerned. For the 
proposed Caminetti law, it will be recalled, was 
aimed almost entirely at labor conditions in Los 
Angeles, in an effort to block the anti-picketing 
ordinance in force here, a child of the present mu- 
nicipal administration. Had the Caminetti meas- 
ure become a law, the Times would have been in 
position to say that the state administration was 
responsible. Hence, it was not surprising to find 
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the three named, together with leading members 
of the Union League Club, Senator Lee C. Gates, 
and others imploring the governor to lend his in- 
fluence. Yielding to these entreaties he advanced 
to the rescue with the result that the bill was 
throttled in committee of the lower house, thus 
eee every one happy except certain of the 
labor leaders in San Francisco, headed by Mayor 
McCartl hy of that city, who lost no time in charg- 
ing the failure to the Lincoln-Roosevelt influence. 
Converse Not Yet Released 

Lawrence Converse is still in durance at Juarez, 
in spite of deferred promises from Washington 
that his release was imminent. Young Converse’s 
parents are near by, at E] Paso, the boy’s predic- 
ament having put them to heavy expense in 
their efforts to render him fairly comfortable 
When complaint emanated from Washington 
that the prisoner’s quarters in the Juarez cartel 
were filthy, the Mexican authorities ordered his 
cell whitewashed. It is insisted that when ar- 
rested, Converse was on American and not on 
Mexican soil. Jt is further declared that while 
his sympathies have been with the insurrection, 
the Glendora youth never actually was a com- 
para ive: 


Another “Get-Away” 

It must have been a false alarm that reported 
the arrest last of week of Sam Barron, ‘suspected 
of having been the accomplice of “Red” Fox, in 
the Tokio station holdup, about two months ago. 
The fact that Barron continues at large is re- 
mindful of the large number of criminals who 
have eluded the city police and the sheriff's office 
in the last ten years. I have no statistics handy, 
but I imagine it is no exaggeration to state that 
within a decade there have been at least a dozen 
brutal murders committed in this city and its 
vicinity, the authors of which have not been ap- 
prehended. 

To Compete for San Francisco Business 

That the Santa Fe is to begin local passenger 
service to the northern metropolis aoe Los An- 
geles may be taken to mean that by the time the 
San Francisco exposition is opened t there will be 
two rival rail routes to take care of the big traf- 
fic. Whether or not the Southern Pacific will de- 
cide to extend its system to San Diego in conse- 
quence, remains to be seen. Perhaps by 1915 the 
3ay City, along with Los Angeles, will have a 
choice of routes in reaching San Francisco. 


Possible New Judges 


That Governor Johnson will sign the act con- 
ceding to Los Angeles two additional superior 
judges is not doubted. It ts reported that Albert 
Lee Stephens, a Democrat, who twice failed of 
election, is to be given one of the new places. 
The other, possibly, may Zowte Louis R. Works, 
ii the fact that his father is a United States sena- 
tor does not injure his chances. Dana R. Weller 
also would like to be considered, his Union 
League Club friends gladly acquiescing. 
Complain of Neglect 

I hear that officers of the Italian cruiser Etru- 
iid, tceemey eaticiored in san Pedre harbor, are 
inclined to resent the lack of social recognition 
accorded them while the vessel was in Los An- 
geles waters. Members of the local Italian col- 
ae contrast this inattention with the favor shown 

the Japanese naval sqaudron, recently, particu- 
larly . the Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic bodies. Certainly, it was inadvertent, if at 
all neglectful in courtesy, for Los Angeles is the 
soul of hospitality. 


Ninety-Year Leases Will be Lawful 
Assemblyman Stanley Benedict having succeed- 


ed in passing his bill extending the time limit on 
land leases in the state to ninety years, renewed 
activity is expected in that form of land renting. 
Less than a dozen years ago it was unlawful to 
craw leases for half that period in California, and 
it was due to the energy of certain Los Angeles 
influences that made forty-year contracts lawful. 


Alleged Program for Meaico 


Jose Yves Jamontour, who has proved himself 
Mexico’s strong man in her present crisis, is well 
and favorably known in Los Angeles. For a 
period one of his sons attended private school in 
this city, and his wife at one time visited the 
Sepulvedas, before that well-known family 
moved to the City of Mexico. Senor La Bara, the 
new secretary of state of the sister republic, also 
has made several trips to Southern Catifornia. 
Close observers believe that Senor Limantour is 
more than likely to assume the reins of govern- 
ment in Mexico in the event of the retirement of 
Diaz, who may decide to end his days in Paris, 
it is said. Francisco Madero, as the new vice 
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president in place of Ramon Corral and Gen. Ber- 
nardo Reyes, secretary of war, is the latest pro- 
gram given to me as “inside” information. Mem- 
bers of the Mexican socialist junta, with head- 
quarters here, do not seem to take kindly to this 
unfolding. 


Rene T. de Quelin in Japan 


Writing from Tokyo, Japan, to his friend, the 
Vie E. L. Scovell of this city, Rene T. de Que- 
lin, formerly art critic for The Graphic, advises 
that Japan has changed much in the last. ten years 
or since his previous visit. “The war,” he says, 
“has spoiled the people. Their heads are terribly 
swollen and toward foreigners they assume an 
insolent attitude entirely unlike their previous de- 
lightiul friendliness. They compel one to put 
up with mally jeers and insults. To give you an 
idea, there is hardly a day passes that boys do not 
throw stones at me and call me vile names. All 
this, of course, applies to the common mass that 
we are compelled to deal with in our daily lives. 
The nobility, however, evince no such dislike, and 
are the redeeming feature ; I have had 
that awful sense of loneliness that often attacks 
one in this strange land of mixed pleasures and 
abominations. It has called forth this ditty, which 
you can set to music and twang off on your 
Suitar : 


O, hang Japan, O, dang Japan, 
A land of gnats and ‘fleas, 

Where noisome odors fill the air 
And float on every breeze. 

Where men run naked in the streets, 
Wear spectacles for clothes, 

And old and young, and rich and poor, 
Esschew the use of hose. 


O, land devoid of knives and forks, 
Of tables, chairs and beds; 
Where women black their teeth and shave 
Their little babies’ heads. 
I’ve had enough (I have no use) 
A quiet New York man), 
For all this nude simplicity 
Careering round Japan, 


I've had enough of cloisonne, 
Of ivory carvings, too; 

Of ancient, rare, Satsuma jugs 
(Which probably are new); 

I hate the sight of Buddha fat, 
He’s too infernal calm, 

At temples, shrines, red lacquer ware 
And Daimios I damn. 


Boy, bring my clothes up from the wash 
As quickly as you can, 

Sir Edwin Arnold writes of bosh 
A lot about Japan. 

I’m shivering cold, ’'m wringing wet, 
I've been an idle dreamer; 

To Yokohama let me get, 
And there, thank God! a steamer, 


How is that for a pessimist? I have seen much 
of Nippon and have viewed Fuji under many 
varying conditions and have made a number of 
sketches.” 


Randolph Bartlett Scores a Point 


My esteemed friend, Randolph Bartlett, who 
writes those high-brow, classic expectancy raisers 
for the Majestic and Burbank theaters every 
week, takes good-natured exception to an editorial 
in The Graphic of last week on flagging interest 
in Shakespearean plays. He says the editorial 
is based on the false premise that Mr. Warde’s 
performances were not well patronized, from 
which we argued that the public no longer wants 
Shakespeare. He continues: 


You probably attended a performance early in 
the week, when the city was being deluged with 
rain. Wor the first two or three nights of Mr. 
Warde’s engagement this rain continued. Then it 
stopped, and we, around the theater, who had held 
something Hke your own view of the Situation, 
were surprised at the rush on the box office. With- 
out revealing any menagerial Secrets, I can assure 
that Mr. Warde’s gross receipts for the week far 
exceeded those of several other theatrical lumi- 
naries who have visited Los Angeles theaters 
(please note the plural) this season, in excellent 
plays which come under the classification you out- 
line, as reflecting the times to a greater or less 
degree. Moreover, the audiences were not composed, 
as might have been expected, mainly of older per- 
sons who enjoyed the retrospect called up by wit- 
nessing the sort of performance which was in 
vogue half a generation ago. The majority was 
made up of younger persons—that class which is 
usually supposed to lean strongly toward musical 
comedy and vaudeville, and which is seldom sus- 
pected of deep interest in the classics. In another 
part of the same editorial you deplore the ‘‘com- 
mercialism” of the theater. The theater is com- 
mercial just to the same extent as the pulpit is 
commercial, and not an inch beyond. Such a great 
institution cannot live without the public support, 
and whether this support comes from the play- 
goers as individuals, from the sentiment of play- 
goers expressed through the government, or from 





the sentiment of playgoers as expressed by a body 
of private philanthropists, it is the advanced pub- 
lic sentiment of the day that controls the produc- 
tions at the play houses. This was proved unmis- 
takably a few days ago when the New Theater 
in New York was sold to a firm of managers which 
operates On What you would call a “commercial” 
basis. After two years of experiment, even J. 
Pierpont Morgan and his associates grew weary of 
signing the checks for the deficits. The New The- 
ater failed, not because it presented plays over the 
heads of the playgoers, but because those purely 
“commercial” managers who cater to the advanced 
taste, secured the best of the advanced plays be- 
fore they were ever offered to the New Theater. 
So the “uncommercial” theater was forced to re- 
vive such ancient comedies as “Becky Sharpe,” 
while the ‘commercial’ theaters were engaged in 
producing the latest works of Bernstein, Maeter- 
linck, Mackaye, Rostand, Sudermann, Hauptmann 
(I, too, regret the foreign flavor of the majority of 
these names) and their fellows. That is the ex- 
tent of the “commercialism” of the theater. But 
when any playhouse goes too far ahead of the pub- 
lic demand it is simply forgotten by the public it 
is trying to lead. The theater cannot lead to any 
great extent, because those persons who disagree 
with its propaganda simply stay away. 

Randolph makes out an excellent case. I shall 
have occasion to refer to it at a future time. He 
is corroborated by Dr. Walter Lindley, to the ef- 
fect that the later audiences of Mr. Warde’s were 
considerably greater in volume than in the fore- 
part of the week and in this I rejoice. 


Lively Beach Activities Predicted 

Real estate activity has begun in the direction 
of the several beaches with the indications at this 
time that the movement will be emphasized in 
the Santa Monica Bay strand region. Healthy in- 
inquiry, especially for Sia a is noted along the 
new Washington and Wilshire boulevards. The 
eCeIiily, reduced transportation rates undoubted- 
ly will prove an additional spur to the demand this 
season. I understand that from one to three mul- 
lions of dollars will be expended between Santa 
Monica and Venice in the next six months. With 
increased activities at Redondo Beach also sched- 
uled to re place the beach season for 1911 prom- 
ises to be a record breaker in more ways than 
one, 


Flint and McLachlan Due Next Week 

Neither Frank Flint nor James McWachlan is 
back from Washington, but both are due here 
in a few days. They remained east to attend a 
meting of the national monetary commission, of 
which they are members, in New York this week, 
in an effort to formulate a report to congress 
bearing on the Aldrich currency plans, which are 
to be submitted at the coming special session. 

Tf California has already realized Colonel 
Roosevelt's ideals—or come “pretty near’ it— 
with fifteen million acres of San Joaquin valley's 
best land held idle, or nearly so, by a single 
estate, with many times that amount of arable 
land elsewhere in the state held out of use for 
the enrichment of a few owners who refuse to 
plow or build on it, or let anyone else do so; with 
a large portion of the landless population living 
in the moss-grown past of race hatred and agitat- 
ing race prejudice against the Japanese—if these 
vital things (and they are vital) “come pretty 
near” his ideals, then it would appear that the 
colonel needs a new set of ideals. 

Paraphrasing the inspired words of a famous 
San Francisco statesman, the colonel has came 
and has went, and while he was here present in 
our midst the tout ensemble of the whole was 
simply great. 

If the rate war keeps up it will soon be cheap- 
erate go to San Diegouand return “thanete stay 
at home. 


Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 





AWARDED EIGHTEEN MEDALS 


Studio and Art Gallery, 3364 So. Broadway 
Special Exhibition of Oils Now on View 
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Foolish, impossible, labored is “A 
Woman With a Purpose,” by Anna 
Chapin Ray. After reading “‘The Bridge 
Builders,” which was quite a breezily 
clever bit of fiction, this later book in- 
dicates an effort at more serious work, 
at soul searching, for which the writer 
is not yet fitted--if she ever will be. 
All are not given the same talent or 
task to perform. In the beginning, 
there is introduced that altogether ir- 
ritating and silly situation of a woman 
who feels herself called upon to do 
certain serious work in the world, but 
who, of course, is not strong enough or 
sufficiently talented. With sight vari- 
ations, the aspirant for literary honors 
always follows the heroine’s ineffectual 
struggles until, worn out with the un- 
equal contest, the disillusioned woman 
concludes it is better to accept a pre- 
sumably steady “meal ticket’ in the 
shape of the more or less despairing, 
but manly lover, who is always conven- 
iently near at the crisis. The reminder 
of a woman’s economic dependence 
upon man is nauseating and the inane 
presumption of failure is merely melo- 
dramatic. It is a revival of the primal, 
more brutal physical dependence of the 
savage female upon the strongest ani- 
mal. Dorcas, who imagines herself a 
second Victor Hugo, a Jack London or 
other literary genius in embryo, tries 
to prove her claims to a cold and skep- 
tical public, refusing to become the 
wife of Leonard Coit who adores her, 
apparently, lest by being of assistance 
to her he share her glory. The stub- 
born scribblier is rescued by the per- 
fect Leonard, who is old enough to be 
her father, just as she is about to suc- 
cumb to nervous prostration and star- 
vation. Now, any decent, self-respect- 
ing woman with a purpose knows this 
is a false surrender, fraught with 
trouble. However, she falls in love 
wtih her husband; and the story winds 
on through more fine distinctions of 
ethics that strain the mind to breaking 
to grasp. Dorcas’ second purpose in 
life is the regeneration of a drunken 
relative of her husband’s son. Duncan 
Lanier is a sorry figure, so disgusting as 
to repel—a fitter candidate for an 
asylum than for the sympathies of a 
dainty society woman. But having in 
her author days partaken of “dope,” at 
the advice of a physician, under the 
misleading label of “tonic,” and having 
unwittingly caused Lanier’s fall from 
grace, Doreas entertains queer notions 
of her duty toward him. So do they all 
have queer ideas. Leonard Coit is a 
priggish saint and fool, who never ex- 
isted in masculine flesh; while even 
that shining example of wifely loyalty 
and devotion, Rica Braithwaite, is dull 
and uninteresting and of decidedly nar- 
row vision in the affairs of another 
woman. A weak-kneed, spineless, small- 
brained lot! Why, oh, why! Through 
the fog of mawkish sentimentality 
gleam occasional rays of Mrs. Ray’s-— 
no intentional pun—really happy and 
entertaining style, when at her best. 
(“A Woman With a Purpose.” By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Little, Brown & Co.) 


Elisabeth Koett” 


Ugh! Miasmatic, but innocuous in its 
erudeness and baldness is the transla- 
tion of Rudolf Hans Bartsch’s “Elisa- 
beth Koett.” While the fault, it ap- 
pears, lies in the first instance with 
Rudolf Hans, Ludwig Lewisohn is un- 
doubtedly no less than an accessory 
after the fact in aiding Rudolf in the 
preservation of his unhealthy fancies. 
Elisabeth’s attractions, at the hands 
(pens, to be more exact) of these two 
gentlemen, appear considerably like 
the boldly painted charms of a woman 
of the streets, who has plied her trade 
until! every fiber of her being has he- 
come public property—until there is 
nothing further to discover; only 
ghastly, abused animality. And why 
pursue a bawd when pretty girls and 
lovely women exist? To be sure, the 
aforesaid gentlemen assure the reader 
Elisabeth is a marvel in her art, who 
sways vast audiences by her histrionic 
ability, but aside from the bare state- 
ments of these affiants, bolstered by a 
few pages of dramatic criticism that 





make a loud noise and say little, there 
is no evidence. Without even the miti- 
gating circumstance of anything to 
amuse, much less elevate, the reader is 
invited to follow 264 pages of the 
amours of an actress who forgets her 
art to win the plaudits of prurient au- 
diences and climb to social prominence 
on the ladder of passion-crazed men. 
Were it not for its lack of subtlety, of 
artistry, it might have been intended as 
a biting satire on the degeneration of 
the drama; the craze for barefoot 
dancers in preference to Shakespearean 
tragedies; on the popularity of vapid 
comie opera over grand opera; on the 
predominance of applause above all 
these, following the ‘“near-naughty” 
songs of a scantily attired little damsel 
who makes even the staid, sober grand- 
pa in the box semi-seriously consider a 
sly trial of his powers of attraction— 
along with the Johnnie boys and really 
“foxy grandpas.” Or it might have 
been meant as a gibe at the present- 
day restless race after an elusive, in- 
definable something—the false gods of 
pleasure, amorous intrigue, money, 
prominence—that ends in nothing 
save nervous and moral wreckage. 
Really good materials, these. No, Blis- 
abeth is not even in a class with Elinor 
Glyn’s “Three Weeks’’—and that is say- 
ing a great deal. (“Elisabeth Koett,.” 
By Rudolf Hans Bartsch. Translated 
by Ludwig Lewishon. Desmond Fitz - 
Gerald, Inc.) 


“Col. Todhunter of Missourt”’ 


One of the old school type of South- 
erners is Colonel Todhunter, whose an- 
cestors went from Virgina to Kentucky, 
thence to Missouri, and as they moved 
west they retained the old Virginia 
characteristics of chivalry and honor, 
but developed more of a liking for mint 
julep or cocktail and a keen relish for 
a good fight. The colonel always has a 
fight on hand, either to elect his friend 
governor, to save his daughter’s lover 
from the galiows, or a tussle with an 
irate parent after he has rashly aided 
an elopement. In fact, he is continually 
mixing in the young folks’ love affairs. 
He is supposed to be a fire-eater, but 
really he is something of a mollycoddle 
in this respect. The account of his cam- 
paigning for the nomination of his 
life-long friend, William J. Strickland, 
for governor of Missouri, is particule rly 
graphic and true to life. Of friend- 
ship he says: “Barrin’ his wife and 
children, suh, a man’s friends is all 
that’s worth while in this world of 
our’n.” Of Eph Tucker, who is _ Op- 
posed to the colonel and his candidate, 
he says: “He’s got so he can’t see any- 
thing but money. I like to have it as 
well as the next man, but I’ll be struck 
limber-jawed if it ain’t plumb foolish 
to plug up your eyes with it, sah. On 
the breaking off of bad habits he says: 
“All in the world Tom Strickland’s got 
to do is to leave whisky alone, alto- 
gether. It doesn’t agree with him. The 
Todhunters has got that same kind of 
a curse in their family, only it’s cu- 
eumbers ’stead of whisky. So I cut 
cucumbers off my list of vittles, suh.” 
The hero of the chief love affair is not 
the usual paragon of virtues, by a long 
way. He gets intoxicated, then goes 
gunning for his rival. Stam Tucker. 
He fails to “get” him, but another one 
does, and Tom is blamed, narrowly 
missing hanging for it. (‘Colonel Tod- 
hunter of Missouri”” By Ripley D. 
Saunders. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Sunshine Annie” 


“Tittle Orphant Annie,” who, in spite 
of her unprepossessing appearance and 
“bay-horsey” hair, was adopted out of 
the orphans’ home, after being stood 
up in line so many times and passed 
over for more favored ones. O, the 
tears and heartaches at being slighted, 
but finally her prayer was answered 
and she was “tooken.’ She went to 
work in the doll department of the big 
store, and petted and played they were 
orphans, waiting to be ‘dopted, and put 

the homely ones in front to try to get 
them taken first, as she knew how it 
was. But the turning point in her life 
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THEOSOPHICAL LITERATURE 


Published at the International Theosophical Headquarters, Point Loma, Calif, 


“The Secret Doctrine,” 


“Isis Unveiled,” “Key 


to Theosophy,” Etc., Etc., by H. P. Blavatsky 


Also Writings of William Q. Judge, Katherine Tingley and their students. 
FOR SALE AT 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


was when “Lady Dear’ came and or- | 
dered fifty dolis for the orphans, and | 
Annie offered to help dress them, and 
put love and sunshine into every 
stitch, and brought such cheer into 
“Lady Dear’s” life that she must needs 
zo and live with her and be her “Sun- 
shine Annie.” Not the least interesting 
feature of the book are the beautifully 
tinted pictures by Fanny F. Cory. 
(“Sunshine Annie.” By Josephine 
Scribner Gates. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Maaazines of the Month 


In Scribner’s for April is featured a 
series of new letters by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, edited by Sidney Colvin. 
These letters are addressed to relatives 
and a few personal friends of the late 
novelist, and give interesting details of 
his life and intimate thoughts. Ethel 
Rose writes of “Shooting in France” in 
interesting manner, her descriptive nar- 
rative being illustrated by A. B. }frost 
and Guy Rose. Prince Collier continues 
his series of articles on “The West in 
the East From an American Point of 
View,” featuring this time “From Mug- 
hal to Briton.” “Recollections From 
Grave to Gay” by Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son are continued. Other special ar- 
ticles include “Recent Tendencies in 
Marine Painting,’ by Birge Harrison, 
and “The German and the American 
City,” by Frederic ©. Howe. Short fic- 
tion contributions are “Portrait of a 
Philosopher,” by Dorothy Canfield; 
“The Twenty-first Reason,” by Charles 
Belmont Davis and “The Pettinbird In- 
fare,” by Nelson Lloyd. 


This month’s Nautilus is a special 
social] uplift number. Strong editorials 
by the editor, Elizabeth Towne, are 
featured and articles of more than or- 
dinary interest include “My World: 
With Whom Shall I People It?” by A. 
A. Lindsay, M.D.; “The Powerful Life,” 
by Wallace D. Wattles; “Sermons of a 
Scientist,” by W. R. C. Latson, M.D.: 
“Serving Morals in Plays,” By 8. Jay 
Kaufman; “The Meal and the Man,” by 
Mariella John Ladd. The various de- 
partment contributions also are of en- 
tertaining merit. 

In the April issue of Pacific Monthly 
first place is given to Capt. F. E. Klein- 
schmidt’s interesting narrative on 
“Hunting Seal and Polar Bear on the 
Iee Floes of Bering Strait.” The tale 
is graphically told and with its pho- 
tographic illustrations pictures in re- 
alistic manner the dangers of the fas- 
cinating sport. John FE. Lathrop 
writes of ‘The West and the National 
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DELPHIAN COURSE 
OF READING 
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Capital.” S. S. Metzger’s contribution 
is of “The Wyoming ‘Rustler War, ” 
much of the data for which was firs: 
made public by the editor of The 
Graphic, the only newspaper man with 
the regulators. Another entertaining 
article is “The Toll of the Tall Tim- 
ber,” by Fred Lockley. Short stories 
include “The Man That was Squelcn- 
ed,” by Ellis Parker Butler; “The Gift 
of the Lamp,’ by Charles Badger 
Clark, Jr.; “The Hleart of a Dictators 
D. E. Darmody and “The Spirit of His 
Youth,” by Adolph Bennauer. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise writes of “A Program 
of Social Reform for a Democracy.” 


At this time of the Mexican Revo- 
lution much interest will be found in 
the West Coast Magazine’s story in 
the April issue, by Reginald G. Ross, 
on “The Actual Agitation in Mexico.” 
Local interest will be divided also in 
J. A. Graves’ “Reminiscences of the 
San Francisco Bar,’ John 8S. McGroar- 
ty’s new article on “The Fight for the 
Old Soldier,’ and the continuation of 
Rev. Charles Edward Locke’s discus- 
sion on “Eddyism: I[s it Christian; Is 
it Scientific?’ Mr. Graves’ contribu- 
tion has a particular appeal to the old- 
timers and is pleasantly entertaining to 
the later residents both of the north- 
ern city and Los Angeles. fiction sto- 
ries include “The Fuss the Church 
Stirred Up,” by Winfield Hogaboom; 
“The Wilful Handicap,” by Arthur J. 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Next Friday the last concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra will be given at 
8 as usual. The entire program will 
consist of works by Wagner. A New 
York exchange remarks that Wagner 
programs are more attractive than any 
others. The Faust Overture, which 
opens the program, was originally in- 
tended as the first movement of a sym- 
phony. and Wagner wrote to Liszt con- 
cerning it: “If I publish it, I shall give 
it its proper title, ‘Faust in Solitude’ or 
‘The Solitary Faust;’ a tone-poem for 
orchestra.” The “Waldweben” (Forest 
Weaving) from Siegfried is a concert 
arrangement by Wagner himself. Oth- 
er numbers are‘Night Sone” (Tristan 
and Isolde), Introduction and the Ve- 
nusberg Bacchanale (Tannhauser), 
Procession of Ladies (Lohengrin), Wo- 
tan’s Farewell and the Magic Fire (Die 
Walkuere), Albumblatt, Vorspiel to 
Die Meistersinger. 


The verdict of all the ieading Ameri- 

ean critics this season has been that 
Mischa Elman has become a far great- 
er artist in the last year. His style has 
evidently broadened, so that now he is 
a musician as well as a violinist. This 
“little giant of the violin” has had re- 
turn engagements with all the principal 
orchestras and was soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on its tour 
to New York and south. In Cleveland, 
after his appearance with the orchestra, 
the demand for a recital was so great 
that a return date was made for a re- 
cital March 17. The program for Tues- 
day evening will be: 
“Symphony FEspagnole’’ {Lrio}); So- 
nata, J) major (Eandel}); Adagio and Allegro 
(Loni-Elman}: Rigauden (Monsigny—Franko) ; 
Andantino (Martini-IKreisler); Schon Rosmarin 
(Alt Wiener Tanz Weisen) (Kreisler); Ave 
Maria (Schubert-Wilhelmj); I Dalpiti (Paga- 
nini). 

Saturday afternoon, April 8, at Simp- 
son Auditorium also the following won- 
derful program will be given: 

Sonata, B flat (Mozart); Concerto, D major 
Miguniniy; sonmte, “Devils Trill’ (lartini). 
(Cadenza hy Mr. Elman); Staendehen (Sehubert- 
Wilhelmj): lLiebeslied (Sammartini-Eiman): Ca-— 
prieciefto (Mendelssohn—Burmeister); Sicilienne 
wid Rigaudon (Irancoeur-Kreisler); Jota (Sa-— 
misate). 


Concerto, 


Percy Kahn, a well-known accom- 
panist from London, is touring with El- 
man. His visit here will enable him 
to renew a former acquaintance with 
Arthur Alexander, the tenor and or- 
ganist. 


Mrs. Estelle Heartt Drevfus gave a 
program for the Amphion Club of San 
Diego last week. 


The new opera by Saint-Saens, 
“L’Ancetre” (The Ancestor), was given 
with great success in Paris recently. 


Dominant Club meeting this, Satur- 
day, afternoon will be devoted to a 
program of American music. 


Polytechnie high school had the pro- 
gram, with explanatory comment, by 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski the past week; 
Prelude in F (Chaminade); Prelude, 
Op. 8, No. 1 (Pachulski); “La file au 
cheveux de lin’ (Debussy); Second 
Scherzo (Karganoff); Portrait No. 1 
from Kamennoi-Ostrow Album (Ru- 
binstein); Allegro non troppo (Aren- 
sky). 


At the Los Angeles high school Harry 
Clifford Tott, baritone, gave the fol- 
lowing program: ‘Honor and Arms” 
(Handel); Erlkonig (Schubert); Two 
Cavalier songs, Browning words (Maud 
Valerie White); Israfel (Oliver King), 
and Edward German’s “Just So Songs.” 


Artists for the coming Season are 
being announced already. Rudolph 
Ganz, the famous Swiss pianist and 
composer; Arthur Schnabel, Wilhelm 
Bachaus pianists, Elfrem Zimbalist. 


The last week in April is to be devot- 
ed to a series of concerts by the Rus- 
Sian Symphony Orchestra, under Mod- 
est Altschuler’s baton. <A_ series of 
Russian compositions, modern, many 


never before given in this city, will be 
a feature. Many soloists are coming, 
including concertmaster, Nikolai Soko- 
loff; the first cellist, Bernard Alt- 
schulier; the violin soloist, Edgar Ger- 
¢gell; the first flutist, Mischa Kosloff; 
the first oboe, the celebrated Sant An- 
gelo; the horns include the most inter- 
national combination in America. 


Frederick Gunster is continuing to 
make headway artistically in New 
York city. He sang the Elijah with the 
New York Oratorio Society at Carnegie 
Hall last week. 


Mary Garden, of the Manhattan, Chi- 
cago, Philadeiphia, Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Houses, whose intensely dra- 
matic work in “Salome,” “Louise” and 
“Thais” has made her famous, has 
been secured for two recitals at the 
Auditorium in May. 


Frieda Hempel, the great coloratura 
soprano of the Berlin Royal Opera, has 
been engaged by the New York Met- 
ropolitan Company next season. Miss 
Gertrude Cohen, our local pianist, has 
been appearing in concert on the con- 
tinent with this great singer. 


Lyric Club should try to obtain per- 
mission to sing the already famous trio 
for women’s voices from Strauss’ “Ro- 
senkavalier.” Dr. Leopold Schmidt of 
the Tageblatt, Berlin, writes of it: 
“Had Strauss written nothing else 
than this number, he would stand be- 
fore uS a great musician, so convinc- 
ing is the power of this stream of mel- 
ody of the genuine warmth of feeling; 
and so conspicuously are the resources 
of a perfect and individual technic, 
placed here in the service of the artistic 
idea.” In this La Scala performance, 
the first in Italy, the production was 
almost a fiasco, except this trio, which 
was received with acclaim. 


Americans should be interested in a | 


new musical setting of a work of one of 
their favorite writers. It is an eight 
part chorus, a capella, setting of Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s “The Fir Tree and the 
Brook,” by Bertram Shapleigh and its 
first performance will be by the Lon- 
don Choral Society. 


Eerlin Success of Los Angeles Artist 


it was a merry party of Los Angelans 
that gathered at the Rheingold Cafe in 
Berlin after the first recital by Olga 
steeb with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
This young woman has achieved a 
merited recognition in the German cap- 
ital and was programmed with the 
Philharmonic, under Dr. Kunwald, for 
three concerts, After the first, in which 
she achieved an enviable success, there 
gathered to celebrate in the beautiful 
hall Wilhelm Steeb, who had come 
from Strassburg to witness his niece’s 
success, and the following from Los 
Angeles, besides Miss Steeb: J. O. 
Koephi and daughter, Miss Hortense, 
who came on from Dresden for this 
event; Mrs. Steeb, the pianist’s moth- 
er, and C. H. Keefer of Omaha. Miss 
steeb’s concerts were given at the 
Singakadamie and she played at the 
first program the Schumann A minor 
concerto, op. 54; the Chopin F minor, 
op. 21, and the Liszt IX flat major. At 
the second concert, March 18, she 
played coneertos by Brahms, Tschaik- 
owski and Mozart, and at the third, 
given March 28, she played Bethoven, 
Grieg and Scharwenka concertos. The 
‘ast of the group was conducted by its 
composer, XNaxier Scharwenka. It is no 
slight achievement for a young Amer- 


ican, from its most distant point, to go | 
to Berlin and be engaged by its promi- | 


nent orchestra to give three concerto 
recitals under Dr. Kuhnwald. And that 
this demure young woman can so suc- 
cessfully command the attention of the 
German capital when she has just 
passed into the twenties augurs much 
for her future. F. G. 


a 


Imperial’s election for voting $25,000 
for sewer reconstruction was defeated. 
A cheaper plan is proposed for consid- 
eration. 
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Over 133,000 
J. & C. Fischer Pianos in Use 


If you could buy a genuine J. & C. Fischer 
Piano for $375, delivered in your home, 
would you hesitate, or take chances on buy- 


ing some other piano. 


TO READERS OF THE GRAPHIC: 
Bring in this advertisement with $25, and promise to pay 


$10 a month, and select your J. & C. Fischer Piano. 
30 J. & C. Fischers to select from. 


Over 


We are sole agents. 


The Big Exclusive Piano House 
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233 South Broadway 
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FEATHERS 
ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


Awarded prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Omaha, Portland. Jamestown and Seattle Expositions 


OLD FEATHERS VALUABLE 


Bring them to us to be dyed, recurled and made over 
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CAWS. FARM 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 

Frances H. Gearhart and James E. 
ney—Walker ‘Theater Building. 

William Swift Daniell—Steckel Gallery. 


AMeBur- 


An exhibition of watercolors by 
Frances Hammel Gearhart and recent 
work in oi] by James HE. McBurney 
opened at the: new gallery on the top 
floor of the Walter Theater building, 
Wednesday, with a private view and 
reception. The following day the dis- 
play was open to the public and will 
remain open daily until April 5. This 
exhibition, as planned by Mr. McBur- 
ney, is for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Gearhart to the public as a wa- 
tercolor artist. For a number of years 
past she has been identified with educa- 
tional work, having been at the head 
of the history department of the Los 
Angeles high school. In this time Miss 


Gearhart has devoted all of her spare | 


time to the study of her delightful art, 
making several trips east for the pur- 
pose of receiving instruction under such 
masters of the craft as Charles H. 
Woodberrry of New York, and Henry 
B. Poore of Philadelphia. 
* ** 2k 

All of the thirty-five studies hung 
at this time are typical California land- 
scape subjects. The motifs for most 
of these are drawn from the pictur- 
esque localities of Bolinus, Humbolt 
county, and in the high Sierras. Miss 
Gearhart’s work proves her to be an 
artist of strong temperament and po- 
etic conception. She combines pure 


wash and opaque color in a manner at | 


once unusual and effective. In many 
of her studies the opaque color pre- 
dominates, although in others no trace 
of it can be found. Her color 
liant, there are those who may find ita 
bit overbrilliant, according to taste. 
However, it escapes being garish by 
reason of its skillful handling. One is 


immediately impressed by the well-de- |} 


fined technique of the painter and also 
by the feeling that her compositions 
are the result of systematic thought 
and precise judgment. For the most 
part, the foregrounds suggest solidity 
and are fairly simple in detail. In a 
number of the studies the middle dis- 
tance lacks repose and I do not find 
certain of the distances well explained. 
There is a strange similarity in the 
cloud-filled skies, noticeable in almost 
every study. Little or no blue is seen, 
the fioating white clouds filling com- 
pletely the ethereal blue. This cannot 
be counted against the artist, in view 


of the fact that she renders this diffi- | 


cult cloud effect with apparent ease 
and dexterity of handling. 
* * 

“The Edge of the Mesa” is a pleasing 
coniposition. The foreground is in tones 
of dull greens and browns with a bit 
of flashing sea beyond. “Beachward” 
is similar in subject, but more interest- 
ing in point. “The Windy 
subdued in color and is painted in pure 
wash. It is excellent 
harmony and the movement of the wind 
is strongly felt. “Toward Olima” is the 
title given to a roadway leading across 
a hill. A large tree of decorative char- 
acter adds to this successful compo- 
sition. ‘Foot Hill Prayer Rug” 
a rolling hillside carpeted with a deli- 
cate growth of many hues. “The Eu- 
calyptus Road” is notable for its fine 
scintillating color. “Evening” is a low- 
keyed canvas possessing a lovely sky. 
In “Breaking Clouds,” 
has set herself a difficult task which 
she has mastered to a point of success. 
The sky is particularly happy. “Gray 
Day,” “The Dairy Road” and “Mustard” 
are all subjects of pleasing character. 
“Landscape With Clouds” shows the 
artist at her best. Here she speaks 


with much profound truth and infuses 
| tions. 


the real spirit of California into her 
paint. A strong point in Miss Gear- 


heart’s favor is her easy rendering of | 


light and air, which is one of the Yast 
milestones on the road to success. 
* * * 
In an adjoining room, which, by the 
way, is not nearly so well lighted as 
the main gallery, Mr. James E. McBur- 


is bril- | 





Mesa” is; W& 
' ship of a booklover 


in values and | ; 
| abide 


shows | 


Miss Gearhart | 


|) week 
| representative showing of work done in 


| come from Ann Arbor, Mich., 


ney, former instructor of art at the Los 
Angeles high school], is showing three 
portraits, one figure study, and eleven 
landseape subjects in oil. All of his 
canvases are 


several are loaned by local 
buyers who have found a place on their 
walls for one or more of Mr. McBur- 
ney’s colorful studies. Like so many of 
the craft, Mr. McBurney has dcevoted 
his special attention to figure render- 
ing, but since coming west he has taken 
up out-of-door sketching and as a re- 


new since his last public | 
exhibition and represent the best of his | 
| late work. 











easter Mulllimery 


Wherever fashionable people gather, there you will 
find Blackstone Millinery. 


It is the hall-mark of 





distinction---a proof of one’s appreciation of all that 


is correct, refined and exclusive in dress. 


Our exhibit, both of foreign models and creations 


from our own workrooms, 


esting period. 


sult the present showing contains about | 


| a dozen well-composed landscape and 


marine subjects. On the whole, I find 
the best note has been struck in the 
seascapes. .He seems to have a happy 
faculty of suggesting the _ restless 
movement of the waves and the spray 
is wet and feathery. “Rock Bound 
Surf” is especially successful. The sky 
is full of light and the rocks are well 
painted. “Sea Beach’ is a good har- 
mony of color and “Sheep on Downs” is 
delicate and poetic in conception. “Re- 
turn from Work” and “Autumn Morn- 
ing’’ are typical eastern subjects. In 
“Evening by the Sea” the clouds lack 
quality, although the sea is beautifully 
portraved. A small study of rock near 
Arch Beach is true in color and well 
composed. 
* *k °K 

Miss May Gearheart of the art de- 
partment of the Los Angeles high 
schoo] is showing a group of lead-pen- 
cil and watercolor sketches made on a 
recent tour through Mexico. Let all 
who ean, pay this new gallery a visit. 

a * * 

One of the most notable exhibitions 
of the season was the large and com- 
prehensive bookplate exhibition which 
was held at the Woman’s Clubhouse 
beginning Thursday, March 23, and 
closing the following Saturday. ‘This 
exhibition, which was a part of the 
year’s program of the art section of 
the Friday Morning Club, was unique 
in local art history, it being the first 
of its kind ever held in this part of 
the country. It would be impossible in 
limited space to attempt, partially even, 
to note the various collections here 
shown, which included early American 
name labels, modern American engrav- 
ed, miscellaneous pictorial, local book- 
plates, bookplates of special interest 
(those belonging to famous people), 
drawings for bookplates and illustra- 
tions of various processes. Loca] art- 
ists who were represented by designs 
were Lillian Drain, Ralph Mocine, Eu- 
gene Torrey, Hernando Villa, Julia 
Bracken Wendt and Mary HE. Curran. 
The public is greatly indebted to the 
untiring efforts of Miss Olive Percival, 
chairman of the art committee, and 
Miss Florence Moore, her associate, 
for the success of this excellent and in- 
structive showing. Of the bookplate, 
Edmund Gosse has to say :“The out- 
ward and visible mark of the citizen- 
is his bookplate. 
There are many good bibliophiles who 
in the trenches and never pro- 
claim their loyalty by a bookplate. They 
are not with us, not of us; they lack 
the courage of their opinions. Such a 
man is liable to great temptations. He 
is brought face to face with that en- 
emy of his species, the borrower, and 
dares not speak with him in the gate.” 

xk OR 

The fourteenth annual general ex- 
hibition of work by Southern Califor- 
nia painters and sculptors, which will 
open in Blanchard Gallery the second 
in April, will bring together a 


the past year. Every artist who re- 
ceives an invitation is urged to co-op- 
erate in this splendid scheme for the 
purpose of establishing a standard 
of excellence for subsequent exhibi- 


* #® * 

Miss Margaret C. Taylor, a young 
painter of much promise, has recently 
to cast 
her lot with our local art colony. She 
has opened an attractive barn studio at 
929 South Figueroa street, where she 
will be pleased to receive all who are 
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interested in her work. Judging from 
the group of canvases now on view in 
her room, and which are scarcely more 
than studies, her future success should 
be assured. She paints with a broad, 
free brush, her color is clean, and her 
general treatment of paint at once 
pleasing and refreshing. 

* x : 

Wiliam Swift Daniells will open his 
first exhibition of watercolors since re- 
turning from the east, at the Steckel 
Galiery, April 1. This showing will 
continue for two weeks and will be 
composed of California sketches. 

* * x 

Mrs. Lillian G. Ferguson held an ex- 
hibition of her recent paintings at her 
studio, 679 West Hollywood boulevard, 
last Thursday afternoon. Mrs. Fergu- 
son has been a thorough student of art 
and her paintings show much merit. 

* * + 

William Wendt has gone on a sketch- 
ing trip to Topango Canyon and will 
remain there several weeks. 

* * * 


The collection of paintings which was 
brought to Los Angeles from the Se- 
attle Iixposition has been hung in the 
new quarters of the Union League 
C lig. 

* * 

Recent sculptural work by Julia 
Bracken Wendt are a panel for the Los 
Angeles branch of the Daughters of 
the Revolution and a portrait bust of 

Ralph Wrylie, director of the Brahms 
Quintet. Both will receive notice later| 

& Eo * 


Joseph Greenbaum has just finished 
a dignified and characteristic three- 
quarters portrait of Alfred Allen, the 
writer of plays. It is on exhibition at 
the painter’s studio. 

1 Eo x 


Charles Groll and Ray Glass, illus- 
trators and designers, left recently for 
New York, where they will remain. 
Both the young men were designers for 
the Crescent art glass works of Los 
Angeles. 

e ES * 

William Cumming Montgomery, who 
has been tn San Francisco for the last 
year, has returned to Los Angeles and 
has opened a studio here. 

of * * 

California Art Club will hold its reg- 
ular monthly business meeting at -the 
home of Mr. M. deHaaff, 2001 Santa 
Monica boulevard, this Saturday, at 
8 p.m. <A fuli attendance is desired. 

x oe 

An interesting contribution to the 
March number of the International 
Studio is Maude G. I. Oliver’s account 
of the first exhibition of the Chicago 
Society of Etchers, with twelve illus- 
trations. Bertha E. Jacques, who has 
made etchings from the harbor at San 
Pedro, is represented with illustrations. 
There are twenty-eight illustrations, 


' three of them in color, accompanying 


W. K. West’s paper on examples of 


‘recent work of Frank Brangwyn. T. 


Field writes of the interior pictures 
and landscapes of F. H. 8. Shepherd; 








Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 


Features of Social Life in Los An- 


geles. 


Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 


and unique resort for after-theater 


parties. 
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Boys and Girls 


the article has eight illustrations. Ad- 
rian treats of Eloardo Dalnono, a 
painter of Naples; William D. MacColl 
of the international exhibition of pic- 
torial photography at Buffalo; H. W. 
Frohne of the twenty-sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the Architectural League of 
New York; Alice T. Earle of the 
twelfth annual exhibition of the Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Painters. 
There is a striking account, with 
twelve illustrations, of the work of Carl 
J. Eldh, a Swedish sculptor. 
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Artistically informal, and one of the 
most enjoyable of the recent events in 
which society folk have participated 
was the beefsteak dinner given Thurs- 
day evening by Col. and Mrs. William 
May Garland at Levy’s. The affair was 
realistically carried out in its appoint- 
ments. The private dining room, where 
the supper was served, was converted 
into a veritable old-fashioned barn. 
Sweet-scented hay was in evidence, 
and box, old wagon wheels, iron hoops 
and other farm implements were scat- 
tered about, while the substantial and 
delectable dinner was served in rustic 
manner. Places at the board were set 
for forty guests, including Dr. and Mrs. 
Guy Cochran, Mr. and Mrs. Ezra T. 
Stimson, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holliday, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Montgomery, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell McD. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Barker, Dr. and Mrs, Rea Smith, 
Dr. and Mrs. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
T. Griffith, Mr. and Mrs."R, 1) Rogers, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Flint, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, W. S. Hook, Jr., Mrs. M. A. Briggs, 
Mr J. W. Wolters, Miss Annis Van 
Nuys, Mr. Alfred Wilcox, Mrs. Mary 
Longstreet, Mr. Frank 8S. Hicks and Mr. 
Gurney E. Newlin. 


Tnteresting to a wide circle of friends 
was the marriage Wednesday evening 
of Miss Lou Winder, daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. Thomas Levin Winder 
of West Adams street, to Mr. Lewis H. 
Allen of this city. The ceremony took 
place at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, Rev. Baker FP. Lee of Christ 
church officiating. Only relatives and 
a few intimate friends were present. 
The house was beautifully decorated 
with quantities of Cherokee roses and 
baskets of brown rush were filled with 
the blossoms and hung about. The serv- 
ice was read before a screen of potted 
plants, on either side standing two tall 
candlesticks of beaten gold. The illu- 
mination was provided by the candles, 
which cast a pretty, soft glow over the 
scene. The bride was attired in a 
gown of white liberty satin with bodice 
and sleeve of point applique lace and 
she carried a shower bouquet of lilies 
of the valley. Her long tulle vei) fell 
in folds to the length of her gown. Mrs. 
William H. Joyce of Oak Knoll was 
matron of honor, her gown being of 
pale pink liberty satin, veiled in pink 
tulle, and she carried a shower of pink 
Killarney roses. Dr. Herbert Williams 
Allen of San Francisco, brother of the 
groom, served as best man, and Thomas 
Joyce was ring bearer. IT oillowing the 
service a supper was. served, the 
bride’s table being prettily decorated 
in lilies of the valley and ferns. After 
a wedding trip to the north, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen will make their home with 
Judge and Mrs. Winder at 3201 West 
Adams street. 


Before a large assembiage of friends 
and relatives, at the Magnolia Avenue 
Christian church, Wednesday evening, 
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was solemnized the wedding of Miss | 
Miriam Elmore, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Elmore of Brawley, to Mr. 
Charles O, Goodwin of this city. The 


church was elaborately decorated for 
the occasion, thousands of jonquils and 
ferns being combined in the artistic 
arrangement. An elaborate musical 
program also was a special feature of 
the ceremony. Rev. Jesse P. McKnight 
officiated. The bride wore a gown of 
white crepe meteor, heavily embroid- 
ered in seed pearls and trimmed with 
Chantilly lace. Her veil was held in 
place by a spray af jassamine and she 
carried a shower of bride roses. Miss 


Lillian Moss, in a handsome gown of | 


yellow satin, veiled with marquisette, 
was her maid of honor. She carried a 
bouquet of Shasta daisies. The brides- 
maids were Misses Mary Bouquet, Eliz- 
abeth Farrell, Elizabeth Rott and Lucy 
Griffith. All were attired alike in 
gowns of pale yellow poplin and carried 
baskets of jonquils. Mr. Willard L. 
Goodwin served his brother as best 
man, and the ushers were Messrs. Gra- 
ham Elmore, Guy K. Goodwin, J. E. 
Lobingier and John Junior Elmore. 
Young Harvey Earl Hastain served as 
ring bearer and little Miss Beulah 
Whittington as flower girl. The bride 

















was given away by her father. Fol- 
lowing the church service a small re- 
ception was given for the bridal party 
and a few intimate friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodwin will take a three months’ 
trip to Japan, making their home in 
Los Angeles upon their return. 


In honor of Miss Gladys Letts of Hol- 
lywood, whose marriage to Mr. Harold 
Janss this month is to be one of the 
brilliant society events of the season, 
Mrs. William Lacy of Wilshire boule- 
vard entertained Wednesday with a 
luncheon. The decorative scheme was 
in white and green, carnations and 
maidenhair ferns being used. Besides 
the guest of honor, there were present 
Miss Edna Letts, Miss Leta Mecartney 
of San Francisco, Miss Ruth Larned, 
Miss Pauline Vollmer, Miss May 
Rhodes, Miss Eileen Canfield, Miss Pat- 
terson, Miss Ada Letts and Mrs. Pres- 
ton of Canada. 


Although informally made, much in- 
terest has been occasioned by the an- 
nouncement of the betrothal of Miss 
Marie Gavagan to Mr. George B. Mc- 
Lean of this city. Miss Gavagan at 
present is visiting with friends in Oak- 
,land, where she plans to remain for 
the summer. The engagements follows 
a school day friendship and is of in- 
terest to the younger society folk, 
among whom both are popular. 


Another betrothal which is interest- 
ing members of the younger set is that 
of Miss Olga Adams, daughter of Mrs. 
M. F. Adams of 1001 Beacon street, to 
Mr. Harry W. Renick, a wealthy rail- 
road man of Denver. The wedding, 
which will take place in the near fu- 
ture, is to be extremely simple in its 
appointments. Miss Adams, who is a 
graduate of Marlborough, and later of 
Stanfard University, has lived in Los 
Angeles the greater part of her life. 
She is a member of the Pi Beta Phi so- 
rority. 


In honor of their twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Rogers of 216 West Adams street en- 
tertained Thursday with a large recep- 
tion. The hours were from 4 toa 8 
o’clock, and several hundred guests 
called in the afternoon to offer con- 
gratulations. Yhe home was prettily 
embowered with a quantity of flowers 
and the silver color scheme was artis- 
tically carired out. 


Miss Florence Waters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell J. Waters of 
West Adams street, has chosen June 
as the month for her marriage to Mr. 
Eli P. Fay. The wedding will be of 
much interest, owing to the _ social 
prominence of the two families. No 
date for the ceremony has been named 
as yet. 


daughter of 


Mrs. Sidle Lawrence of 1527 Council 
street will be hostess this afternoon at 
a prettily appointed affair given in 


' compliment to Miss Florence Reed, tne 


well-known star, who is in Los An- 
geles for a brief engagement at the 


Belasco Theater. Guests will include 
the prominent literary and theatrical 
folls, 


Invitations have been issued by the 
Los Angeles chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy for a 
grand hall to be given at Kramer’s, 
Tuesday evening, April 18. Spring 
blossoms are to be used in decorating 
the hall and rooms. The patronesses 
will include Mmes. William Workman, 
Burton E. Green, W. P. Story, Ernest 
A. Bryant, George 8S. Patton, West 
Hughes, Edwin T. Earl, C. Q. Stanton, 
Charles O. Nourse, Albert M. Steph- 
ens and Miss Annie Ward. The com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements 
includes Mmes. Hancock Johnson, 
Charles Wellborn, W. S. Barilett, Math- 
ew S. Robertson and William Irving 
Hollingsworth. 


Sunday, a merry party of young folk, 
chaperoned by Mrs. Mary LeGrand 
Reed, motored to Malibu ranch, where 
a jolly picnic was enjoyed. In the party 
were Misses Jane Rollins, Mildred Bur- 
nett, Sallie Bonner, Mary Addison 
Walker, Emma Conroy, Virginia Walsh, 
Florence Porter, Florence Wood, 
Messrs. Louis Tolhurst, Henry Zimmer, 
George H. Ennis, Allan Archer, Neil 
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235=239 So. Broadway 
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DEL. MONTE 


HOTEL 


DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 


Near ald Monterey. 125 miles south of San Francisco 


ON Ml tel Ge ap 1 eh ao Dee 


THE RIVIERA «ef AMERICA 


A Place Where it as Summer All whe Year 
SOMETHING NEW EACH DAY FOR YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


OLF " the frrevet eighteen hale course on America. unthin three 
minutes walk of the horeI—ALL GRASS GREENS 
Forty miles of magnificent scenic boulevards for Motoring over 

mountains, through forests. beside the sea, a within our own estate. 

ot and cold ocean water baths, surf hathing. sailing and deep-sea fish- 
inf. marine gardens, tennis. archery. hunting in 10.000-acre mountain 
preserve. finest polo field in California : upland-forest horseback riding 
over fascinating trails, SLEEPING PORCHES; perlect service, unequaled 
table. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY; $4.00 to 3600 per day 


jbl aN os 2 SAME MANAGEMENT 
PACIFIC GROVE HOTEL 
Pacific Grove. Cal... two miles heyond Del Monte, also on Monterey 


Bay : food Street car connéectings ; clean, wholeaame. efficient. Gucsts 
are entitled to enjay Del Monte grounds and al] Del Monte privileges 
Rates $250 and 4 00 per day. American Plan 


and attractions 


Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager, Del Monte, Gal 





Pendleton, Clark Bonner, Tom Duque, 
Walter Brunswig, Richard Clapp, Irv- 
ing Walker and George Reed. 


One of the most delightful of the 
week’s social affairs was the tea given 
Thursday afternon by Mrs. Charles 
Herbert Bareford of 504 Manhattan 
place in honor of Mrs. Edward Peyton 
Moore. The home was prettily decorat- 
ed for the oceasion with clusters of 
spring flowers. Guests were received 
between 2 and 5 o’clock. 


Mrs. William T. Craig of 528 Har- 
vard boulevard will entertain this af- 
ternoon with a card party at her home 
for a number of her friends. 


In honor of Mrs. John P. Jones of 
Miramar, Santa Monica, who recently 
returned from an extended eastern 
and European trip, Miss Fannie Wills 
of 501 North Broadway entertained 
yesterday with an attractively appoint- 
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Hand-made dresses for the 
baby are no longer an ex- 
travagance in which only the 
rich can indulge---we ve sur- 
prisngly dainty hand-made 
dresses for as little as $1.50, 
$2 and $2.50. But we had 
to send a buyer to France 
and get them direct from the 
makers, cutting out all inter- 
mediate profits, in order to 
ae offer them for so little. 

More elaborately embroi- 


dered dresses, in sizes up to 


six years, at $3.50 to $15. 


(Main Floor, rear.) 





FART. 


317-325 e 312-322 
SO. BROADWAY “56% SO. HILL STREET 


A. FUSENOT GO. 
Clare 
Tailored 
Inlats 


O UR Millinery department, 
which is always celebrated for 


the latest ideas, is showing unusually 





co 


omeart models im tailored 
Ilats this season from 


510 Up 


White and Black Coral and Emerald are the ultra- 


fashionable color combinations for Spring. 
a 





Women’s Soft 
and Easy Shoes 


FOR TENDER FEET 
$2.50 = = = = = = $3.50 


JAMES P. BURNS 


5258S. Broadway 240 S. Spring St. 
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April 1, 1911 


ed tea. About fifty guests were invit- 
ed in for the afternoon and the home 
was bright with clusters of spring 
flowers and greenery. Asked to assist 
Miss Wills in receiving were Mrs. 
Schuyler Cole, Mrs. Robert D. Far- 
quhar, Mrs. Ernest Quinan, Mrs. John 
D. Hooker, Madam Vera de Blumen- 
thal, Miss Macdonald and Mrs. Mary 
Banning. 


Messrs. Frank C. Egan and Alfred 
Allen were hosts at an attractive recep- 
tion given in their studios at the top 
fioor of the Hamburger Majestic Thea- 
ter building last Tuesday evening. Ap- 
propriate floral decorations were grace- 
fully ' bestowed through the large 
rooms; there were a number of vocal 
and instrumental selections; refresh- 
ments, and to conclude the evening, 
dancing. About sixty invited guests 
were in attendance. The focal artist set 
was well represented in music and 
painting, newspaper work and _ the 
drama. Among those invited were Dr. 
and Mrs. Sydney Budgett, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Dreyfus, Mrs. Riordan, Mary Le- 
Grand Reed, Mrs. Spader, Mrs, Holmes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis N. Stett, Prof. and 
Mrs. Whitehead, Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Johnson, Mme. Kien-Hensel, Mrs. E. P. 
Gaffney, Mr. and Mrs. George R. Bentel, 
Miss Riordan, Miss Holmes, Miss Mol- 
lie Adelia Brown, Miss Fannie Dillon, 
Miss Josephine Dillon, Misses Mildred 
and Harriett Morris, Miss Josephine 
Ihmsen, Miss Katherine Couric, and 
Messrs. Richard Kruger, Rob Wagner, 
James E. Webb, Joseph Greenbaum, 
Ignaz Haroldi, Fred Lettin, Hr Lawshe, 
Arthur Hull, William Bernard, Charies 
Latimer, Fred Latimer and Dr, N. F. 
pivts: 


Mrs. Clarence Varitel, Mrs. R. H. F. 
Variel, Jr., assisted by Mrs. Robert P. 
Smith and” Mrs: R. H. F. Variel, re- 
ceived their friends informally Wed- 
nesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Variel, 2237 Michigan avenue. 


Mr. and Mrs, Clarence B. Hoadley of 
162 Morgan Place announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Flo- 
rence Elizabeth Smediey, to Mr. Clif- 
ford Howard Vernon of Philadelphia. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore B. Comstock 
of 827 Beacon street have been enter- 
taining as their house guests Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Dean of New York 
city. Mrs. Dean, who is a sister of 
Mrs. Comstock, is in San Francisco for 
a short visit, but will be here again for 
a brief stay before returning to her 
eastern home. 


Miss Mary Addison Walker of Ben- 
ton Way is entertaining, as a house 
guest, Miss Anne Prophet of Mount 
Morris, N. Y. Miss Prophet will re- 
main until late in the summer and will 
be the recipient of much informa! en- 
tertaining. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. F Nichols of Decatur, 
Ill, have left for their home after an 
enjoyable visit here with Mr and Mrs 
Basil McMillan of 1509 Prospect ave- 
nue 


Mrs. Robert C. Roseberry of 1224 El- 
den avenue was hostess Friday after- 
noon at a luncheon given in honor of 
Mrs. George J. Judd, a cousin of Mrs. 
Sioddard Jess of Harvard boulevard, 
who is a visitor in the city. 


Mrs. Dave Hirsh and her daughter, 
Miss Anna Hirsh left recently for New 
York, whence they will sail, April 20, 
for an extended European trip. Rou- 
mania will be their central stopping 
place, and from that point they will 
visit all the principal countries of the 
Old World. 


Miss Pauline Wainwright Wileox of 
La Salle avenue entertained Tuesday 
with a miscellaneous shower in honor 
of Miss Anna Marie Kiassen, whose 
marriage to Mr. Louis Joslin of New 
Jersey will take place in April. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Kemp and 
their son, Mr. Thatcher Kemp of 3006 
South Grand avenue, have joined the 
contingent of local travelers abroad. 
They will sail from New York in April 
on the Canopic for Naples, Italy, via 
Gibraltar and Algiers, and plan to be 
away about ten months. 


Mrs. Elizabeth K. Tuttle and Mrs. 
Eleanor T. Weid are in New York, hav- 
ing returned from an extended Euro- 
pean trip. They will visit in the east 
for a month before coming to their 
homes here. 


In a cable to the steamship depart- 
ment of the German-American Savings 
Bank announcement is made of the 
safe arrival at Yokohama, March 25, of 
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the following Los Angelans who are 
making a tour of the world: Mr. L. G. 
Avery, Mr. M. Y. Kellam, Miss Anna J. 
Kellam, Mr. Isaac 8S. Talley, Miss Car- 
rie Crossmyre, Mrs. Pearl Arbuckle, 
Miss Edith Arbuckle, Mrs. Isabella 
Fleming, Mr. Thomas F. Low and Mr. 
and Mrs. N. C. King. 


Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Seymour of West 
Adams street, accompanied by their 
house guest, Mrs. George Wright of 
san Francisco, and Mrs. Howard Kel- 
ly of South Pasadena, motored recent- 
ly to Rialto, where they passed the 
week-end with Mrs. Kelly’s father. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thocion McCreery Dan- 
iel of New York, formerly of Los An- 
geles, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Miss Kittie Daniel, to Mr. 
John Stearns of Denver, Colo. The 
ceremony took place March 18 in New 
York city, where Mr. and Mrs. Stearns 
will make their future home. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Spencer Grant 
of Ohio are visiting the latter’s mother, 
Mrs. Melville Morton Johnston, of 2237 
Hobart boulevard. Thursday afternoon, 
March 16, Mrs. Johnston entertained 
with a daintily appointed luncheon in 
honor of her daughter. 


Miss Ruth Frackleton, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Frackileton of 
Manhattan place, has left for an east- 
ern trip of two or three months. She 
will visit in Chicago and other of the 
larger cities. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Newman, the 
latter formerly Miss Birdie Phillips, 
have sailed for an extended European 
trip, which will constitute their honey- 
moon. 


Mrs. Alfred Solano of South Figueroa 
street will leave in the near future for 
an extended trip abroad. 


Miss Helen Williams, whose engage- 
ment was announced recently, will be 
the guest of honor this afternoon at a 
delightful affair given by Miss Lorita 
Rouse of 6381 West Twentieth street. A 
second affair will be given for Miss 
Williams the afternoon of April 8, her 
hostess upon that oceasion being Miss 
Barbara Stephens of 1108 West Twen- 
ty-seventh street. 


Mrs. George Clifford Heard announc- 
es the marriage of her daughter, Mrs. 
Anna Eeeard Holt, to. Prot eau! Ar- 
bold, the ceremony having taken place 
at the home of the bride’s mother on 
South Hoover street recently. Prof. and 
Mrs. Arnold will make their home at 
127 Hill street, Ocean Park. 


Mrs. William Bosbyshell of 1866 West 
Eleventh street has as her house guest, 
Mrs. Iverne Munger and her daughter 
from Seattle. 


Mrs. James Ogilvie and son, Paul, 
with her niece, Miss Helen Eames of 
Hawaii, have gone abroad for the sum- 
mer, having sailed from New York 
Wednesday. 


Mrs. Chauncey lL. Highbee of 3939 
Rosewood avenue was hostess Thurs- 
day afternoon at a large and attract- 
ively appointed luncheon for forty, the 
affair having been in honor of Miss 
Alta Curry of Indianapolis, Ind., who is 
her house guest. 


Miss Ruther Larned of Alvarado 
street was hostess at a box party at 
the Belasco Tuesday evening, followed 
by a supper at the Alexandria. Her 
guests included members of the Letts- 
Janss bridal party and places were set 
for fourteen. 


Mrs. Philip Forve entertained at 
luncheon Tuesday at her home, 427 
Westlake avenue, in honor of Mrs. J. 
C, Goodrich, Mrs. Hines of Pasadena, 
and several eastern friends who are 
visiting in Los Angeles. Places were 
set for ten and fragrant spring blos- 
soms were used in the decorations. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Eyer, Miss Mar- 
garet Eyer, Mr. William K. Eyer, Mas- 
ter C. B. Byer, Jr., Dr. and Mrs. James 
Lawler and Judge and Mrs. Charles 
Matson will form a party leaving Los 
Angeles June 1 on a six months’ trip 
around the world under the auspices 
of the steamship department of the 
German-American Savings Bank. They 
will sail from New York and will be 
present at the coronation of King 
George V., after which they will pro- 
ceed through Spain, Ceylon, India, Bur- 
mah,Malay Peninsula, China and Ja- 
pan. 

Mr. Vance Lane of Salt Lake City, 


who is an official of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Company, joined 




















Eat 
Jevne’s 


Bread. 


WITHOUT 
QUESTION 
THE HIGHESE 
QUALITY 
BREAD 
BAKED IN 

LOS ANGELES 


halibut or 


ding, 
turtle 


MO i’ Ww 


SCJ 


H.JEVNE CO.) 


ANAANANANNY 


S 
RS 


Where Prices Are Lowest for Sate Qualitv”’ 


Lenten Fish Dell- 


cacies You'll Like 


However critical your palate, you will find the 
Lenten delicacy you like at Jevne’s—for our assort- 
ments are so broad, and our selections so choice— 
that every taste may be gratified. 

Among the scores of toothsome fish delights in 
our Delicacy Department—we suggest you try our 
appetizing mackerel, or fancy bloaters, or delicious 
herring, 
shrimps, or lobsters—or any one of the many pre- 
pared fish delicacies, such as Norwegian fish pud- 
Underwood’s chowder, sardine paste, 
meat, 
French mackerel in oil, Norwegian fish balis, etc, 

These are but a few of the tempting Lenten deli- 
cacies we offer. 

DRINK DOLE'S PINEAPPLE JUICE. 
UNFERMENTED. 


Or our choice crab meats, 


green 


delicatesse herring in wine sauce, 


IT IS CERTAINLY FINE. 
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BROADWAY 
+900 


}COR. SIXTH © BROADWAY 
STORES! 208-10 SO. SPRING STREET 


Mrs. Lane and their children at the 
Virginia, Long Beach, Sunday last. 
They plan to remain at the hotel for an 
indefinite stay. 


Registered at Hotel Virginia, from 
Peoria, lll, are Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
W. Robinson and their charming daugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Robinson. 


Mr. W. R. Emory of Chicago, general 
western manager for the Everybody's 
Magazine, is a guest at Hotel Virginia. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Emory, 
their little daughter, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Edsall. 


Among others registering at the Ho- 
tel Virgiani Sunday last were the 
Montgomery Wards of Chicago. In the 
party were Mr, and Mrs. Montgomery 
Ward, Miss Ward, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Bard, Miss Brown and Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Thorne. 


Mrs. A. J. Spengel and her 
daughter of Denver, who have been 
guests at Hotel Virginia for a num- 
ber of weeks, have been joined there 
by Mr. Spengel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Watt L. Richmond, with 
their little daughter, Shirley, and Miss 
Anna Walker, have returned to their 
homes after a delightful stay at the 
Hotel Virginia through the winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Macdonald of 
Scotia, Cal., accompanied by Mr. and 
Mrs. L. H. Burton, are registered at the 
Virginia. Mr. Macdonald is one of 
Northern Catifornia’s most prominent 
lumber men. 


little 


Dr. and Mrs. Essig have taken apart- 
ments at Hotel Del Monte for a long 
stay. Dr. Essig is a prominent physi- 
cian of Spokane. 


Del Monte’s beautiful golf links have 
been in superb condition and for the 
last week have been the center of much 
attraction to the hosts of golfers visit- 
ing there. 


Among the prominent San Francis- 
cans at Del Monte last week were Miss 
Cora Jane Flood, who had with her 
Mrs. L. B. Jones and Miss M. R. Cros- 
by of New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Carpenter, Jr., of 
Chicago, with their daughters, Misses 





Ruth and Alice Carpenter, after visit- 
ing in Southern California with friends, 
have gone to Del Monte for a stay of 
a month or so. They are accompanied 
by Miss Maude Leighton of Chicago. 


Mr, and Mrs. 8S. F. B. Morse and Mr. 
W. G. Devereaux of Merced were re- 
cent visitors at Del Monte, enjoying the 
scenie drives and other outdoor pleas- 
ures. 


Mr. Frank H. Scott, president of the 
Century Publishing Co., with Mrs. 
Scott, is a guest for an indefinite stay 
at Del Monte. 


Mrs. William Recve of Harvard 
boulevard will entertain Monday, April 
38, With a luncheon in honor of Miss 
Edna Darch. 


Mr. and Mrs. John [. Glover and 
Miss May Glover of Kansas City, who 
are making a tour of the coast, have 
taken apartments for several weeks’ 
stay at Hotel Del Monte. 


Mrs. Fred Selwyn Lang of 640 Bixel 
street has issued invitations for an “at 


Lara 


home” Friday afternoon, April 7. 


At Mt. Washington 


Among the tate arrivals at Hotel Mt. 
Washington are Mrs. S, P. Snider and 
grandchildren of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. W. T. Sunley gave a luncheon to 
eleven friends at Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton recently. 

Mrs. Heise entertained a party at 
luncheon at Mt. Washington this week. 

Mrs. George Easton entertained a 
luncheon party at Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton recently. 

Notable among the guests at Hotel 
Mt. Washington this week was Mr. W. 
A. Rogers of New York city, cartoon- 
ist for the New York World. 

Mrs. C. K. Hoffman gave a pretty 
luncheon to twenty-one friends at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel recently. 

Members of the Eastern Star society 
gave an interesting luncheon at Hotel 
Mt. Washington this week. 

One of the dainty luncheons at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel was given re- 
cently by Mrs. J. H. Wilsey. Another 
pretty affair was given by Mrs. Levitt, 
who entertained a party of friends at 
luncheon. The decorations were colon- 
jal, being of cherry blossoms. 








Iir Lawshe’s stage story of the Ken- 
tucky mountains is being ‘tried on the 
dog’ at the Belasco Theater this week, 
with McKee Rankin in the big part of 
Reuben Gilbert, a Kentucky Sheriff. 
There is much to commend in Mr. 
Lawshe’s play, but the faults over- 
shadow the merits in its present con- 
dition. It is melodrama, with a post- 
office robbery, a girl who has loved not 
wisely but too well, a handsome “rev- 
enue” officer who comes from the north 
and wins the pretty southern maiden, 
and a whole-souled sheriff of rugged 
honesty, sweet and big of heart and 
tender as @ Woman, but quick on the 
trigger. The sheriff’s family and the 
Sanders clan have been at feud for 
many years, despite the fact that Sher- 
iff Gilbert is in love with Helen San- 
ders. Hiram Sanders has a distorted 
code of honor and tries to worst his 
enemy by fair means or foul. But the 
.kindly old sheriff, discovering that Hi- 
ram’s son, Bruce, is implicated in the 
postoffice robbery, helps the boy to es- 
cape, thus putting a eloud over his 
own name. It all ends happily, with 
the love tangles straightened out, with 
the Gilberts and the Sanders recon- 
ciled, and with the sheriff looking out 
at the dawn of Christmas morning, re- 
peating the old Yuletide blessing, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
There are a number of deft “human” 
touches in Mr. Lawshe’s’ character 
drawings, and more than a modicum 
of humor. He makes a mistake in 
dragging in anecdotes for the sake of a 
laugh on One or two occasions, for in- 
stance, the time-worn train and cow 
story. The last act is “poky.’ There 
is not enough dramatic action in it, 
the dialogue reveals little that 
audience has not guessed for itself. It 
requires a great deal of pruning—weed- 
ing out in several spots, and it also de- 
mands several new and dramatic situ- 
ations grafted on the mother plant. In 
doing this Mr. Lawshe need not in any 
way spoil the simplicity of his story. 
An audience likes to have its feelings 
harrowed when it witnesses a 
drama. The play leaves a 
taste in the 


of better 
hero and 
havpiness. 
capably presented. MeKee Rankin 
makes the role of Sheriff Gilbert nat- 
ural and convineing, finding and bring- 
ing out more in the character than 
was given it by the author. It is the 


heroines find. the path to 


predominant figure of the cast and one | 


Which Rankin handles delightfully. 
Next to Mr, 
classed that of Roberta Arnold, 
picture of Daisy Griffin, the 
mountain girl, is keenly pathetic, 
more than once during the action of the 
pPlay*receives the deserved tribute of 
applause. Only in the last act, where 
her emotional work does not ring quite 
true does this girl reveal the fact that 
her stage career has covered only a 
period of two months. Without doubt, 
She has the divine spark, and with more 
experience will be a finished actress. 
Helene Sullivan triumphs over re- 
strictions by marking Mary Gilbert 
more than a bread-and-butter miss, 
and Lewis Stone makes forceful a sub- 
ordinate role as Mary’s lover. 
an excellent piece of character work by 
James K. Applebee, and other good 
drawings by Adele Farrington, Ida 
Lewis, William Yerance, Charles Gib- 
lyn and Richard Vivian. The atmos- 
phere is well carried out, except in the 
Wavering southetn accent of the per- 
formers. Of course, the scenic effects 
are above the ordinary. 


whose 
little 


Minstrels at the Majestic 


Minstrels with the interlocutor 
Mr. Bones left out is Hamlet minus 
the Dane! Lew Dockstader and his 
burnt cork associates at the Majestic 
this week have many ingenious devices 
by way of substitute, but the gale of 
fun that used to accompany a min- 
strel show is quieted as the various 
capable members of the company do 
their stunts. The Possum Hunt Club 
Revue is the olio, which gives oppor- 
tunity for the song and dance artists to 


and 


revolve about Dockstader 
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and his coon 
dialogue. There is a thread of a story; 
the club is to elect a member to ac- 
company Dr. Cook to the pole, and Prof. 
Lew Dobbycoe—Lew Dockstadér—is 
chosen. The Voodoo doctor gives him 
a potion which puts him to sleep to 
dream of the journey rather than to 
take it. The dream includes a scene 
on board ship, where Dr. Cook in a 
hobble skirt does funny business, and 
Umballa, an African chief—‘Happy” 
Naulty — does wonderful rhythmic 
dancing, which he continues in a cot- 
ton field scene later in the dream. 
There is a ery for more every time his 
nimble feet have a chance to work. 
Frank Farron’s song of “All That I 
Ask is Love,” is exquisitely sung and 
is quite the best musical number of the 
evening, though the sextet from Lucia, 
with a falsetto tenor taking the high 
soprano part, is fairly startling. The 
voice is high, clear and of good vol- 
ume. The program has excellent and 
amusing spots, but they are inter- 
spersed by dreary wastes for which 
there is no excuse. The tempo needs 
“speeding up.” Lew Dockstader, es- 
pecially, drags. 


“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram,” at Burbank 

It is with mixed emotions of rejoic- 
ing and regret that Burbank patrons 
are bidding Byron Beasley farewell this 
week in “Mrs. Temple’s Telegram”’—re- 
joicings that he is being offered that 
magic thing. in. an actor’s life—his 
“chance” and regrets that he no longer 
will hold the center of the stage at Mo- 
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rosco’s theater. Mr. Beasley has proved 
himself a histrion of more than ordi- 
nary talent and versatility in the five 
years of his association with this com- 
pany. His character work has been of 
the best—ofttimes superlatively good— 
and his straight parts as leading man 
have been admirably done. The best 
wishes of a large circle of admirers 
accompany him on his new venture. He 
is doing excellent work in the leading 
role of Jack Temple, in the farce which 
is holding the Burbank boards. Jack 
goes for a ride in a Ferris wheel; the 
machinery clogs, and Jack and a 
Strange young woman are suspended in 
the air over night. When Jack offers 
this weird, but true, explanation to his 
wife, she brands it as a falsehood, so 
it is up to Jack to invent a plausible lie, 


' Which he does, with ensuing complica- 


tions. Grace Travers effectively as- 
sumes the role of Mrs. Temple, and Su- 
zanne Willa is a pretty and ingenuous 
Dorothy. Ethel von Waldron is happy 
in her portrayal of the heroine of the 
Ferris wheel escapade, and Ylorence 
Oberle is unrecognizable as Martha 
Brown. Honors among the masculine 
performers go to Charles Ruggles as 
John Brown, the hairdresser. Frank 
Camp is suffering from a heavy cold, 
but bravely undertakes the part of 
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Frank Fuller, the explaining friend, 
with excellent results. Peter Lang is 
a comfortable Wigson, but Howard 
Scott scarcely gives the impression of a 
virile British captain. The one getting 
is an elaborate stage picture. 


Pleasing Bill at the Orpheum 


If the vigorous applause of the audi- 
ence may stand as a criterion of worth, 
then the headliners of the Orpheum bill 
this week are Boudini Brothers, hold- 
overs from last week, whose accordeon 
playing seems to overshadow, in popu- 
larity, even Fra Elbertus’ talik-melange. 
The latter, however, finds no less favor, 
although his greeting is not so clamor- 
ous. In his twenty-minute _ talk, 
lengthened to a half hour, Mr. Hub- 
bard necessarily skims over his medley 
of subjects, dipping momentarily into 
his sage philosophy and tincturing fre- 
quently with a droll humor. His act is 
a novelty and while the average enter- 
tainer’s prowess in holding an audi- 
ence is easily limited to the fifteen or 
twenty minutes allotted in vaudeville, 
Mr. Hubbard’s monologue is undoubt- 
edly weakened by its necessary con- 
traction. In Harrison Armstrong’s one- 
act play, “The Fire Commissioner,” is 
presented a melodramatic sketch of 
more than usual merit, and better yet 
the quartet of players, Frederick Wat- 
son, Marion Day, Milton Boyle and 
Herbert Sears all fulfill their parts in 
a satisfactory manner, avoiding care- 
fully the use of such lurid théatrics 
that ordinarily mar plays of this nature. 
The Empire Comedy Four win a large 
share of the laughter. Their musical 
numbers are not taken seriously by 
themselves, and therefore need not be 
seriously considered by the audience. 


For funmaking, their turn is a winner. | 


Bird Millman gives a clean, clever wire 
act, being assisted by a capable com- 
pany of two. Nothing novel, nor par- 
ticularly thrilling, characterizes Miss 
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Millman’s turn, which, however, is 
marked by grace and marvelous ease. 
Walter Graham, presenting his Manikin 
Music Hall, gives excellent and pleas- 
ing portrayals of several of the past 
and present day stage favorites. Hold- 
overs, in addition to the Boudinis, in- 
clude Scream Welch, Sig. Mealy and 
Billie Montrose in their skit, “Play 
Ball,” and “Tales of Hoffman” present- 
ed by Helena Frederick and cast, con- 
cluding with new daylight motion pic- 
tures. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Olga Nethersole, the English actress, 
will open a week’s engagement at the 
Majestic Theater, Monday night, in 
“The Redemption of Evelyn Vaudray,” 
Louis N. Parker’s English version of 
Henri Bernstein’s play, “Le Bercail.” 





MR. AND MRS. 


Miss Nethersole’s appearance at this 
time offers a combination of names that 
stand .for worthy achievement in the 
drama—Olea Nethersole, the star, one 
of the best-known of English-speak- 
ing emotional actresses; Bernstein, the 
author, a leader in the contemporary 
school of French dramatists; Louis N. 
Parker, who has a long list of plays to 
his credit, both original and adapted; 
Ben Greet, a noted Shakespearean pro- 
ducer, who staged the play; and Lieb- 
ler & Company, Miss Nethersole’s 
managers, whose reputation is a guar- 
antee of their attractions. Miss Neth- 
ersole has no scruples against sur- 
rounding herself with a good company, 
which includes Walter Edwards, Frank- 
lyn Roberts, Wallace Erskine, Margaret 
Campbell, Nellie Malcon and Maud 
Hosford. The engagement includes the 
usaul Wednesday and Saturday mat- 
inees. 

So successful has been the appeal to 
the public of Er Lawshe’s homely play 
of Kentucky life, “Peace on Earth,” 
that the Belasco management has de- 





cided to continue it for a second week. 
A number of changes have been made 
which are sure to be of material advan- 
tage, and the superfluities have been 
eliminated, thus adding crispness to the 
action. “Peace on Harth”’ might be 
classed as another “Old Homestead.” 
The beauty of the play lies in its sim- 
plicity and wholesomeness, and its 
abundant and mellow humor. The 
production requires the _ services of 
Lewis 8S. Stone and every member of 
the Belasco company and the distin- 
guished actor, McKee Rankin, who, in 
the role of the Kentucky sheriff, has 
scored a big hit. Mr. Stone is seen to 
advantage as a postoffice inspector, 
while individual hits have been socred 
by Roberta Arnold, Helene Sullivan, 
James K. Applebee, Ida Lewis, William 


Yerance and Charles Giblyn. Following 


“JIM” BARRY AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


the second week of “Peace on Earth,” 
Florence Reed, whose gracious person- 
ality and winsome charm are vividly 
recalled, will make her first appearance 
with Lewis S. Stone and the Belasco 
company in an elaborate production of 
“Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” 


Three new players never before seen 
in Los Angeles will appear at the Bur- 
bank in a noted comedy, never before 
played by any stock company. The 
fresh recruits to the Burbank company 
are Ida Adair, leading woman; Sydney 
Ayres, leading man, and Walter B. Gil- 
bert, a clever character actor. The play 
is “Wildfire,” the comedv in which 
Lillian Russeli scored one of the big- 
gest hits of her late career. It is by 
George Broadhurst and George V. Ho- 
bart, the former one of the leading 
American playwrights and the latter a 
well-known humorist. Miss Adair will 
have the Russell role of a dashing 
widow, while Mr. Ayres will be cast as 
her suitor. Mr. Gilbert will imper- 
sonate a colored jockey, one of the 
most original characters ever put into 
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By Harrison Armstrong 
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Every night 10c, 25¢, 50¢, 75c. 


a native comedy. The entire Burbank 
company will be found in a variety of 
characterizations. 

Beginning Monday matinee, April 3, 
a true variety bill will be the offering 
at the Orpheum. Heading the new- 
comers is the Four Hunting group, 
Lew, Mollie, Tony and Jonte Piese 
versatile funmakers have been for two 
years drafted to the regular stage in 
musical comedy, but have returned to 
vaudeville in a tomfoolery skit called 
“The Foolhouse.” Mike Bernard, cham- 
pion ragtime pianist, and Willie West- 
on, singer of popular songs, have com- 
bined their talents, with a result said 
to be highly diverting. Lola Merrill 
and Frank Otto will perpetrate “After 
the Shower.” This has no plot and lit- 
tle continuity, but it has catchy music 
and smart patter. Miss Merrill is said 
to be good to look upon and to have a 
number of handsome gowns. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jimmie Barry return in their, bu- 
colic novelty, “At Hensfoot Corners.” 
Bird Millman, the “Eva Tanguay of the 
air,” will head the list of holdovers. 
“The Fire Commissioner” is the seri- 
ous offering, the Empire Comedy [our 





Matinee at 2:15 dailv, 10c, 25c, 50c 


Will ecwterigin and 
manikins will show favorites of the 
past and present in ininiature, and 
there will be new motion pictures. 


Ferris Hartman and his company will 
tomorrow afternoon hegin the four- 
teenth week of Walter De Leon’s mu- 
sical comedy hit, “The Campus.” There 
appears to be no ending to the run of 
this clean, wholesome musical, play, for 
the thirteenth week has been bigger 
than ever in attendance, and the de- 
mand for seats has been heavier than 
any week except the sixth. With “The 
Campus” well along in its fourth month, 
the Ferris Hartman company has es- 
tablished a long-run record that will 
probably not be equalled in Pacific 
coast theatricals for many years. For 
the coming week the production will be 
newly costumed. This is the third time 
during the run that it has been neces- 
sary to supply new costumes every six 
weeks. With the end of the fourteenth 
week, the piece will have been given 
for one hundred and forty-two consecu- 
tive performances, making a record that 
would be creditable to a metropolitan 
production. 


Graham and his 

















Major Truman’s Reflections 








In looking over the pages of time I 
have been forcibly reminded of the ca- | 
lamities of genius, many of the victims 
having been members of my acquaint- 
ance. I can remember away back in 
1854 repeatedly lending “Ned Bunt- 
line,’ the novelist, three cents for a 
drink of whiskey; for he knew right 
where to get it for that price, although 
it cost six cents, or five for a quarter, 
in gilded saloons in Boston and New 
York in that day. “Sylvanus Cobb,” 
too, who wrote stories for the New 
York Ledger and earned thousands of 
dollars annually thereat, would wind 
up his periodical jamborees on three- 
cent-saloon Monongahela. Jn 1856 and 
1857 I have often helped Stephen C. 
Foster, the great song writer, across 
the Bowery from a corner grocery to 
his hotel, where he always stayed dur- 
ing his periodical visits from Pittsburg. 
Three of Andrew Johnson’s early secre- 
taries killed themselves by shooting: 
Col. Robert Morrow killed himself in 
the Occidental Hotel in San Francisco 
in 1870; later, Capt. James Lindsley in 
the parlor of his father’s house in Hdge- 
field, opposite Nashville; and, twenty 
years ago, Capt. and Quartermaster 
Andrew Long in his own home in 
Washington. In San Francisco and in 
our own city I have noted many of the 
calamities of genius which I forbear to 
record. But let us go back to Poe and 
to Hurlbert, Byron and Moore, Racine 
and Moliere, Cervantes and Hood and 
hundreds of others, who had seeming- 
ly more than their share of the calam- 
ities of genius; and at least half of 
the great actors of the American stage, 
and eminent ministers of the gospel as 
well. 





co + * 

“Before this time tomorrow,” said 
Nelson to his officers on the eve of the 
battle of the Nile, “I shall have gained 
a peerage or Westminster Abbey.” 
Neither of these guerdons was set be- 
fore LaGrange or Chaffee, Cushing or 
Hobson, nor any American patriot. 
Neither the coronet while living, nor 
the mausoleum if he perish, is set to 
incite the public benefactor of the re- 
public. Stars and garters may reward, 
but they create caste; and a cathedral 
is too secluded and narrow a space for 
the monument of a great nation. Open 
parks and children’s playgrounds—the 
star-lit domes of nature, carpeted with 
her grasses and flowers and resonant 
with the music of birds and streamlets 
—these, the play resorts of youth, and 
resting vnlaces of weariness and age-— 
these are the true pantheons and ab- 
beys in which to lift before the popu- 
lar eye our statues of the military and 
civic benefactors of our nation. 

+ oo * 

There is a good deal of discussion 
about the Sabbath and the setting apart 
a day to be kept holy. Personally, I 
am in favor of every day in the week 
—for instance, Christians, generally, 
observe Sunday as Sabbath; the Greeks 
observe Monday; the Persians, Tues- 
day; the Assyrians, Wednesday; the 
Egyptians, Thursday; the Turks, Fri- 
day, and the Jews, Saturday. Thus, a 
perpetual Sabbath is being kept here 
and there throughout the earth. May- 
be it is the same in Mars and Jupiter. 
Quien sabe? 
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I was recalling, the other day, the 
good salaries paid to successful war 
correspondents, nearly all of whom 
were young men who had graduated 
from “the case,’ and whose stipends 
were twice and thrice those received by 
the college-bred writers, who remained 
at home and wrote editorials. There 
were many correspondents who re- 
ceived $1900 a week (greenbacks, of 
course). I, myself was earning $135 a 
week the last two years of the war, be- 
sides a captain’s pay. For a year or 
more following the close of the Civil 
War and the setting in of violent re- 
construction agitation, there was a co- 
terie of brilliant correspondents in 
Washington, nearly all of whom were 
paid fancy salaries, for those days. 
Maj. Ben: Perley Poore, correspondent 
of the Boston Journal, received $100 a 
week: Major Andrews of the Boston 
Advertiser, $72, and Joe Howard of the 
Boston Herald, $84; Don Piatt was cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial at $75 a week, and Whitelaw Reid 
of the Cincinnati Gazette, $50; George 
Alfred Townsend drew $120 a week 
from the Chicago Tribune and Phila- 
delphia Inquirer and Joe McCullough 
$60 from the St. Louis Democrat; Lu- 
ther Ringwalt was paid $50 by the Phil- 
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The New York Her- 
had three correspondents, two of 
whom (Colonel Cadwallader and Tom 
Cooke) were paid $60 each; Charlie 
Nordhoff represented the New York 
Evening Post at $50; Theodore Tilton, 
the New York Independent, at $25, and 
the Tribune, $385; Colonel Shepherd 
looked out for the World for $40; the 
Times was represented by L. L. 
Crounse at $100 a week. I was getting 
$75 and W. W. Warden $35. There were 
half a dozen more correspondents who 
served from two to four or five news- 
papers, respectively, and received pro- 
rata pay from each periodical, which 
ranged from $50 to $100 each corre- 
spondent, these groups always being 
the same political complexion—thus 
one correspondent served the Chicago 
Times, the Cincinnati Enquirer and St. 
Louis Republican. These salaries do 
not appear so large by comparison 
with many paid these days—Curtis, I 
believe, has a $10,000 a year contract 
with the Chicago Record-Herald—hbut 
forty or fifty years ago they were re- 
garded as princely. 
BEN C. TRUMAN. 


adelphia Press. 








Projected Testimonial to Mrs. Dobinson 


Friends and patrons of art, together 
with a number of Los Angelans inter- 
ested in social and civil affairs, are 
uniting in tendering a testimonial to 
Mrs. George A. Dobinson, who has in 
the past assisted in providing more than 
three hundred programs of educational 
merit and benefit for the Los Angeles 
public. Whenever there was assistance 
needed, Mr. and Mrs. Dobinson always 
could be depended upon to do their 
share in furthering the cause. The pu- 
pils of the Dobinson Schoo! and many 
of the professionals of this city will 
unite under the direction of the Theat- 
rical Managers Association in tendering 
this testimonial as a tribute to Mrs. 
Dobinson at the Auditorium May 5. 
This affair should receive a prompt re- 
sponse from the public. Seats may be 
obtained at the Auditorium box office. 
Patronesses, in addition to Madame 
Caroline M. Severance, who signifies 
her intention of being present, include 
Mmes. Shelley Tolhurst, Walter Jar- 
vis Barlow, Walter Lindley, John R. 
Haynes, Willoughby Rodman, Cameron 
Mrskine Thom, Jules Kauffman, Ernest 
A. Bryant, R. A. Redman, Robert 
Marsh, Morris Albee, Ada Henry Van 
Pelt, Frank Gibson, L. E. Behymer. 
Randall Hutchinson, F. A. Eastman. 
Charles Wellborn, Robert Wankowski. 
N. P. Conrey, Stephen Arnold Rendall. 
Fred Wood, Thomas E. Gibbon, Edgar 
Lacey Swaine, M. C. Burnett, Theodore 
G. Finley, Samuel T. Clover, Pioche 
Robinson, Charles Rivers Drake, C. Q 
Stanton. B. R. Baumgardt, Harry Clif- 
ford Lott, Jennie Kempton, John R 
Newberry. Harry Cardell, Leon Loeb, 
SM. Perry, Theodore G. Davis, R. F. 
Hayhurst, C. B. McCollum, Frank Lamb 
Willson, Dr. Rose Talbott Bullard, Miss 
Marthine M. Dietrichson, Miss Beres- 
ford Joy, Miss Olive Percival and Dr. 
Ellen Mathews. 


Interesting Exhibit at Cumnock Hall 


Cumnoeck School, department of) 
physical education, gave an interesting 
demonstration Thursday evening, 
March 30, to a large audience. Exhi- 
bitions were by separate and combined 
classed of the academy and expres- 
sion departments. Swedish work, folk 
dancing, the minuet suite, Spanish and 
classic dancing were included in the 
program, with musical accompaniment 
The director, Miss Fanny Montague 
Hunt, is a graduate of the Boston nor- 
mal school of physical training, and 
was a teacher in the Thurston school ir 
Pittsburg for five years before taking; 
up the work at Cumnock school. 





Professional and Business Directory 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First Street 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broadway, 
Main 987, Home FS8037 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 





SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 North Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854. 





JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN. Jewelry, 


217% S. Spring St. Opstaire 


Main 3808. | 
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Ha ‘‘HIGH AS THE ALPs 








‘PETER’: 


2 The Original 
y Milk Chocolate 


Costs no more than inferior brands 


IN QUALITY” 


Purity, wholesomeness and flavor considered it 
is by far the best and also the least expensive 
of eating chocolates. 

Imitations are invariably disappointing, and 
lack the smoothness and true, rich chocolate fla- 


vor that have made 


ia: A PETER 


“The World’s Favorite Chocolate” 


LAMONT. CORLISS & CO. 
Sole Agents, 


78 Hudson Street, New York 


A Good Savings Investment 


This is the ideal form of deposit for 
the person who desires to begin sys- 
tematic saving. “Term” accounts pay 
4 per cent, credited semi-znnually. 
One dollar will start you. No medium 
of saving is more popular than this 
which pays a satisfactory rate of in- 
terest and insures absolute safety. 


: (HOS ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


Central Building - - Sixth and Main 


THREE BOOKS BY THE EDITOR 


eS ee eee ee 








*’ On Special ; Glimpses 
' 


‘Paul Travers’: , 
} Adventures } Assignment } Across the Sea 


et i et i ti tt 


| 
: 


; 
PR PPPOE LOL Lf 


BY SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER 


The first tells how an ambitious youth made his way around the world in 
order betler t> prepare himself for newspaper work. The second shows 
how Paul succeeded as a reporter, and the big assignments he covered. 
He was the last white man to see Sitting Bull, and the only reporter, 
from start to finish, in the last vigilance party this country is likely to see. 
Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. The third book isa collec- 
tion of pen sketches, giving a whimsical point of view cf generally un- 
noted data in the more pretentious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 252 South Spring St. 
C. C. Parker, 220 South Broadway, and 
Jones’ Bookstore, 226-228 West First Street. 
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‘bridg e 


1s only one of the thousand social uses 
of the Telephone, and Telephone service 


promotes sociability and good fellowship because it brings neigh- 


bors closer together. 
tance. 


Your friends all live within talking dis- 


[t is the same with your out-of-town friends—the universal 


service of the Bell System makes them your neighbors, too. 
Your voice can reach all by means of the Bell Long Distance 


Service. 


ONS 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY & 


Sua i syst SS 
CIATED lareD OF 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 


Bet. System 
ty 
St ey. 














PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


For scenery beautiful, from the mountains to the sea. 


Mt. Lowe, Pasadena, 


San Gabriel Mission, Monrovia, Si- 


erra Madre, Glendale, Long Beach, San Pedro, Point Fir- 


min, Huntington Beach, Newport, 


Island. 


Balboa and Catalina 


Information on above trips gladly furnished by Free 


Information Bureau: 


Fast and frequent 


Main streets. 





Main 900, Sunset F2444. 
service from terminal, Sixth and 








Europe, Honolulu, Japan, China, Australia 
$505.50---FIRST-CLASS AROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 


We are agents for the Pacific Mail, German, Cunard, 
Hamburg, White Star and all Steamship Lines. 


STEAMSHIP 


DEPARTMENT Uerman American Savings Bank ; 


Accidents Unnecessary 


‘Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of ‘dollars. in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 


Public Safety League. 
Here are the rules of the league for 


the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind @ car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 


THE GRAPHIC pays more atten- 
tion to Music and the Drama than any similar pubdica- 
tion on the coast. 





Spnng and 4th, 
os Angeles 


COOK’S TOURS 


EFUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours to all parts of Europe, 
comprising Tours de Luxe and Long and Short Vaca- 
tion Tours. 


the CORONATION OF KING GEORGE V 

Tours to North Cape, Russia, etc. Summer Tours to 

Oriental Lands. Inclusive Fares, $150 to $1270 
Send for Programme A 


THOS. COOK & SON 


689 Market St., San Francisco 
140 OFFICES ABROAD Established 1841 
Cook's Travelers’ Checks ate good all over the World 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION. 
Not Coal Teand. serial No, 04227 
DEPARTMENT OF TITE INTERIOR. 

tl. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 

Mareh 28, 1911. 
is hereby given that Janes Middle— 
Calif., who, on May 11, 1908, 
entry No. 11744, Serial No. 
of the N W YY, Seetion 
South, Range 18 West 
S. LB. Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final fiye-vear proof, to establish claim 
to the land above deseribed, before the Register 
and Receiver of the U. S. Land Office, at Tos 

Angeles, Cal.. on tle 4th day of May, 1911. 
Claininut uames as witnesses: Charles 0. 
ILaskell, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Mrs. Charles 
QO. Tiaskell. of Santa Moniea, Cal.: W. Th New-— 
ell. of Los Angeles. Cal.: NeHie D. Wiekersham. 

of os Angeles, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Date of Ist publication April 1, 1911. 


NOVICE 
mus, of Sawtelle, 
niutde hamestead 
04227. for S EK yy 
27. Township 1 


Register. 




















Several itineraries include London during 
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Dining Car Service 


OF THE 


Los Angeles Limited 


is of the best quality and is praised 
by patrons of that palatial train, which 
runs daily between Los Angeles and 
Chicago via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern. 
Only three days enroute. Tickets and 
information at 601 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, and other Salt Lake Route 
offices. 


REDONDO BEACH, The Peerless 


The world’s largest hot salt plunge bath house. 
tinuous, ever-changing water supply Every dip a fresh one. 


beach for sea bathing. 


The only one having con- 
The safest 


Moonstone Beach with its inexhaustible treasure of semi-precious stones. 
The Great Auditorium, finest on the Pacific coast and the Shrine of Music 


and high-class entertainment of various kinds. 


tions and none of the undesirable. 


All of the better attrac- 


Write for Redondo Beach booklet and other information to passenger 


department, 


Los Angeles & Redondo Railway 


Los Angeles-Pacific Company 


217 WEST SECOND ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ELECTRIC 
LINES 


Shortest and quickest line between LosAngeles and the ocean 
Take a Imp to VENICE, OCEAN PARK,SSANTA 
MONICA, PLAYA DEL REY or REDONDO. 


Fish at Long Wharf, Port Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES PASSENGER STATION: 
HILL STREET, Between Fourth and Fifth. 


Excursions 


Via Santa Fe 


New York $108.50 
Chicago 72.50 
Kans. City 60.00 
Denver 55.00 


and many other points. 
SALE DATES.--May 16, 1%egl,5- 
19, 22, 23,24, 2omeaZowe 
June 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 
28, 29, 30. July I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
19, 20, 26, 27, 28. August 3, 4, 
5 al 4s 15, 1 Gpel ee, 22,°2 > 
28, 29, 30. September |, 2, 3, 4. 
Limit, October 31, 1911. 
Many stopover privileges, including 
Grand Canyon. 


Scenes of Ancient Indian Pueblos en 
route. 

Our booklets tell what you want to 
know. We are always 


Tickled to Talk Tickets. 


E.W. McGee, Gen. Agt., 


334 So. Spring St. 


Phones: 
Home A 5224, 
Sunset Main 738 


Santa Fe 





1021 Central Building 


INVESTMENT 
BROKER 
F1 888 


R. D.LIST 


ee 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 


EAST 


Through the 
Sunny South. 


DOUBLE 
DAILY 
SERVICE 
Beween 

Los Angeles and 
New Orleans 


Oil-burning 
Locomotives. 
Rock ballast road- 
bed. No Dust. 
No Cinders. 


Protected all the 


way by Automatic 
Electric Block 
Signals. 


THE SAFE WAY 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Ticket Offices: 

Los Angeles, 600 
South Spring St., 
and Arcade Station, 
Fifth and Central 
Ave. Pasadena: 
148 E. Colorado St. 














Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
Through The Graphic 
NO WASTE CIRCULATION 

















There has been trading on a whole- 
sale scale this week on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange, the total running into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
While prices have not been of the best 
there has been a most noticeable firm- 
ness in several of the better class of 
petroleum shares. Associated Oil has 
made a gain of better than $5 since the 
last report, with 
long-expected melon cutting 
stock may be due at last. Wall street 
took hold of the shares this week, ata 


price that began around 48, and which | 


had reached 50 within twenty-four 
hours after the first trade had been 
made in the stock in New York. 
board lots are a hundred shares there, 
by Wednesday there were bids in the 
local market as well as in San Fran- 
cisco for as much as five hundred 
shares in a single biock. If New York 
is to take the stock away from Cali- 
fornia, at Jast, as has been predicted 
for nearly two years would be done one 


of these davs, the shares are certain to 
If, on the | 


move considerably higher. 
other hand. the present is another of 


the false alarms in Associated, to which | 


we have been accustomed time and 
again, then the market is fairly certain 


to drop back again where it has been | 


recently, with 45 as the low price and 
with about 55 as the high record. Ex- 
change Alley appears to be convinced 
that, this time, there is something really 
worth while doing in Associated. But 
as all have heard this story repeated- 
lv, considerably skepticism still exists 
in regard to the situation. 


Of course, Mexican ‘Common, along 
with all of the Dohenys, fell away to an 
alarming extent when it became known 
that dividend disbursements on these 
stocks had been suspended for the 
time. The former issue dropped from 
39 to 25 in two days, and had it not 
been for inside support the price un- 


doubtedly would have slumped to 20.! 


The Doheny Americans, as well as Mex- 
ican Preferred, also received a smart 
blow between the eyes, as it were. At 
this writing Mexican Common has re- 
gained two points or better a share, 


with the market assuming a firmness | 


that is surprising. to say the least. 
Professional opinion seems to agree 
that unless the internal troubles south 
of the Rio Grande are settled soon the 


Doheny Mexicans are likely to see still . 


lower prices. This in spite of the 
known fact that the company’s mag- 
nificent property represents far greater 
actual value than is made to show in 
the exchange quotations of Mexican 
Common or of the preferred. 

Market conditions in the Stewart oils 
are about at a standstill, with no indi- 
cation of anything like a permanent 
improvement in the near future. Cen- 


tral continues firm with all stock taken , 


that is offered at present Sevels. 


In the cheaper specialties, California | 


Midway again is being subjected to up 
and down rigging, with little 
gaine for the public. Olinda is firm, 
and United is weak, although there is 
said to be no doubt that the present 
dividend in the latter issue of 1 per 
cent a month is to remain indefinitely. 
Jade is soft, with better prices prom- 
iccautorethe stock. 
pears to have struck botton at last. The 
latter should prove a sensational per- 
former before long, if half of the pre- 
dictions extant prove true. 

Among the bonds the best Known of 
the street railways are in demand for 
investment, with certain of the water 
issues also wanted. Public utility 
bonds are still a drug in the local mar- 
ket. 
dustrial stocks. 

First National continues the most 
popular of the bank stocks, with Ger- 
man American next in line. Citizens 
National is easier owing to a plethora 
af offerings for absorption; Southern 
Trust always is in demand. 

Money is easy on good collateral. 


Banks and Banking 


Thirty-eight national banks in the 








indications that the 
in the | 
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Consolidated ap- ; 


There is little doing in the in- | 


| paralysis. 








United States have deposits of $25,000,- 
900 or more, according to the figures 
of the comptroller of the currency. Of 
the thirty-eight banks in the list, New 
York has seventeen institutions with 
deposits of more than $25,000,000. This 
is three more than were in the list two 
months ago. Chicago and Philadelphia 
have (each) five banks in this class, 
St. Louis three, Boston two, and Buf- 
falo, Kansas City, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati and Cleveland each 
has one. The National City Bank and 
the National Bank of the Republic are 
two Chicago institutions added since 
January 7. The Continental and Com- 
mercial National of Chicago still retains 
second place, leading the National 
Bank of Commerce of New York by 
less than $1,000,000. The National Bank 
of Commerce of New York stands third 
with $169,767,668, compared with $188,- 
397,304 January 7 and $158,946,080 a 
year ago. Fourth is the Chase Nation- 
al of New York with $118,548,761, com- 
pared with $91,582,353 January 7 and 
$101,751,957 a year ago. . Fifth comes 
the First National of New York with 
$118,038,113, compared with $90,372,256 
on January 7 and $112,725,142 a year 
ago. The First National of Chicago is 
sixth with $116,044.874, compared with 
$107,120,041 January 7 and $114,241,- 
258 a year ago. 


In France the socialist party in the 
national legislature has brought up the 
question of withdrawing the present 
legal privilege of the Rank of France. 
The privilege was voted for a period 
terminating in 1920, unless parliament 
decides to bring it to an end next year. 
There is no likelihood of this, but the 
minister of commerce has thought it 
necessary to consult the official cham- 
bers of commerce of the country on the 
question. Their opinions have been all 
but unanimous in favor of the present 
legal privilege, writes the Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Post. The 
official discount rate, which the Bank 
of France has been able to keep so low 
for so many years, to the great advan- 
tage of French industry and commerce 
and general credit, is used as a strong 
argument. At the end of March this 
is the comparative state of discount 
rates: France, 3 per cent, as in 1909 
and 1910; England, Holland, Switzer- 
land, 8% per cent; Austria, Belgium, 
Germany, 4 per cent; Spain, 4% per 
rent: Italy, Russia, Sweden, 5 per cent; 
Portugal, United States, 6 per cent. 
The advantages of a fixed rate, year in 
and year out, are insisted on, as well 
as the low rate of the official discount. 


At the request of the directors of the 
Bank of Shasta, the doors of that in- 
stitution were closed recently pending 
an examination into its finances. C. C. 
Rush, Jr., president of the bank, states 
that the liabilities can be paid off in 
full if time is given for an adjustment 
of the affairs. The difficulty between 
the farmers and smelters by reason of 
which $175,000 has been cut off from 
the regular pay roll of the company, is 
advanced as one reason for the hank 
failure, while the statement that money 
borrowed by two gold mine companies 
on unsecured paper is given for the loss 
of confidence. The branch Bank of 
Shasta County at Kennett, where the 
Mammoth Copper Smelting Company 
has its plant, will close by reason of 
the failure, but the First Savings Bank 
of Shasta, an offshoot of the Bank of 
Shasta County, while it stopped pay- 
ment on account of the heavy run of 
depositors, is posted by the state bank 
examiner as being perfectly solvent. 


Much sorrow was occasioned in finan- 
cial and business circles Saturday last 
by the death of T. W. Phelps, president 
of the American Savings Bank, since 
January 1. Mr. Phelps, who was sixty- 
five years old, had been ill for several 
weeks, following a_ slight stroke of 
He had long been identified 
with local banking interests, having 
been cashier of the American National 
Bank for manv years prior to its con- 
solidation with the Citizens National 
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Bank. Formerly he lived in Chicago, 
and just before coming to Los Angeles 
he made his home in Kansas City. 
Genial and exceptionaly affable, as well 
as thoroughly experiencéd in his work, 
the deceased leaves many friends to 
mourn his death, with his widow, two 
sons and a daughter. 


February 28, less than two months 
after forty-eight new postal banks had 
been established, 3.923 accounts had 
been opened and a total of $133,869 had 
been deposited. This figures up an ay- 
erage of $36.54 for each depositor. In 
a statement issued by the postoffice de- 
partment it is shown that if the postal 
savings system proves as popular after 
it has been established in all money or- 
der postoffices, the total deposits in a 
year should amount to $200,000,000. The 
postal savings bank at Leadville, Colo., 
stands first with 368 accounts, a total 
deposit of $21,253 and an average de- 
posit of $58.71. The Oroville, Cal., bank 
has sixty-five accounts with deposits 
of $2,998. 

Currency reform is to be given active 
consideration with the view of solving 
the national financial probiem and to 
this end the monetary commission has 
decided to appoint committees to hold 
hearings in various parts of the coun- 
try on what is known as the Aldrich 
plan. Senator Flint and former Rep- 
resentative McLachlan will be named 
as the committee to hold the Califor- 
nia hearings and others also may be 
added. The plan as understood is to 
hold these hearings in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portiand and Seattle. The 
California Bankers’ Association will 
give consideration to the subject from 
a local standpoint and its views will be 
Jaid before the committee. 


I W. Bellman, the well-known 
finanvier and banker of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, was the guest of hon- 
or recently at a luncheon given at the 
Alexandria by Jackson A. Graves, vice- 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank. Covers were laid for 
thirty prominent financial and business 
men. A most pleasing feature of the 
occasion was the reading by Mr. Graves 
of a reminiscent story he wrote recent- 
ly of an episode of Los Angeles life 
about thirty years ago. 


Los Angeles chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking is planning the 
erection of a handsome clubhouse for 
its occupancy, between Sixth and 
Seventh streets on Hope street. The 
chapter numbers about four hundred 
members. The structure as proposed 
will be three stories high and hand- 
somely equipped. It will cost approxi- 
mately $40,000. 


Directors of the Security Savings 
Bank have put out the first issue of the 
“Sayings Depositor.” a neat little vol- 
vine of finance, that is to be issued 
periodically. The purpose is to instil 
in the public mind the benefits of sav- 
ing a part of its earnings. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Imperial City Bank at Im- 
perial. The capital stock will be $50,000 
and the incorporators are F. C. Paulin, 
A. J. Waters, George Parkyns, George 
J. Denis, J. R. Stevenson, R. H. Benton 
and W. D. Garey. 

Bank clearings in the United States 
for the week ending March 23 aggre- 
gated $2,820,314,000, as against $3,071,- 
604,000 last weekand $3,085,434,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 


Charter has been issued for the Na- 
tjonal Bank of Alhambra with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Investors will receive this month the 
sum of $146,971,610 in form of dividend 
and interest disbursements by railroad, 
industria! and traction corporations, ac- 
cording to the Journal of Commerce. 
In April a year ago the amount paid 
out was $141,481,922. The March fig- 
ures were $100,458.334. Of this month’s 
total dividends will contribute $85,771,- 
610 and interest payments $61,200,000, 
compared with $83,931,922 and $57,500,- 
000 respectively last year. Jarious rail- 
road and industrial corporations have 
increased their payments, while initial 
dividends are noted in certain cases. 

If advices from abroad can be relied 
upon, Atchison will play a more promi- 
nent part in the Paris market than it 
has heretofore. The Journal of Com- 
merce states that the negotiations for 
the listing of Atchison receipts on the 
Paris parquet of the bourse have made 
active progress and the only hitch is 
in connection with the form of receipt 
or certificates to be officially recognized. 
Aceording to this information, the 
shares themselves will not be listed on 
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the Paris bourse, but will be deposited 
either in New York to the order of Par- 
is bankers, or direct with Paris bank- 
ers, as security for the bankers’ own 
receipts. Taxes will be apportioned ac- 
cording to the amount of stock that is 
thus set aside and listed. In order to 
carry this through, according” to fine 
cable advices, the dividends on the 
stock must be officially guaranteed for 
a series of years. The favorable solu- 
tion of the entire matter is regarded as 
lmminent. 

Anaheim’s city clerk will receive 
sealed bids up to 8 p.m. April 6 for the 
purchase of sewer construction bonds 
recently voted in the sum of $90,000, 
and the electric light plant bonds in 
the sum of $8,500. The bonds will bear 
5 per cent interest. Bids may be sub- 
mitted for the entire issue as a whole 
or separate bid may be made for each 
issue. Certified check must be for 
$5,000 if bid is submitted for entire 
issue or for sewer construction bonds 
alone, and certified check for electric 
light plant bonds, if separate is made, 
must be for $500. 


With the veto of the inheritance tax 
repeal bill, and of the mortgage rerord- 
ing tax bill, by the governor last week, 
the session of the Kansas legislature 
has passed without material legislation 
affecting investments. The new public 
utility law is signed, and provides for 
a board to control all utilities, with 
rather broad powers. The governor, 
in vetoing the bill repealing the inherit- 
ance tax, says that the law is not to be 
a bie against small estates hereaf- 
“er. 

Pasadena will hold a special] election 
April 21 to vote bonds for the purchase 
of property adjoining the city hall on 
the north, now being used by the mu- 
nicipal lighting department, at a cost 
of $23,000; also to provide the Mentor 
avenue fire house with an engine and 
hose to cost $18,000. At the same elec- 
tion frvnds will be voted on to pur- 
chase the Carmelita playgrounds at a 
cost of $70,000 and Monk Hill at $85,000. 

Bids will be received up to 7:30 p.m. 
April 10 for the construction of the? 
three reservoirs for the domestic water 
system of Ontario. Separate bids will 
be considered for roofs and for reser- 
voirs complete excepting roofs. Certi- 
fied check must be for 2 per cent of the 
amount bid. Bonds amounting to $175,- 
000 have been voted for the work. 


Supervisors of the Mission school 
district, San Bernardino, will receive 
scaled bids up to 11 a.m. April 17 for 
the purchase of school bonds in the 
sum of $4,000 at 44% per cent interest. 
Certified check must be for 5 per cent 
of the amount bid. 


San Diego’s city council will appro- 
priate $1,200 insteac of $600 which 
was first intended, for the printing of 
the bonds of the recent $1,500,000 issue. 
It was decided that the cheaper bonds 
on a cheap quality of paper would he 
liable to duplication and not so market- 
able as those of a higher grade of 
workmanship. 

In bidding for the Coronado munici- 
pal issue of $46,000, the Bank of Com- 
merece Trust Co. of San Diego offered 
a premium of $1,660 and was awarded 
the bonds; $6,000 of the funds will be 
used for improving the fire department 
and the remainder of the amount will 
be expended in the construction of a 
sewer system. 


Pittsburg estimates the net earnings 
of the Steel Corporation for the first 
quarter of the year from $27,500,000 to 
$29,000,000, though most people believe 
the former is too low. The showing 
would conmipare with $25,990,987 for the 
quarter ending December 31, with $37,- 
616,876 for the first quarter in 1910, with 
$29 921.268 in 1909, and with $18,229,- 
in 1908. 

“That the railroads as a rule,” says 
the London Economist editorially, in 
discussing the recent foreign borrow- 
ings of American corporations, “issue 
many more notes than the industrial 
companies, is due probably to the fact 
that Europe has more confidence in 
the former than in the latter.” 


What may be taken as a general idea 
of the outlook on the world’s money 
markets of the next three months may 
be gathered from the fact that large 
stock exchange houses in London are 
borrowing at about 2% per cent on 
loans running to the end of June. For 
a term of twelve months, money is of- 
fered at 4 per cent. 


Bids will be opened April 5 for the 
purchase of the Seaside boulevard 
bonds of Long Beach, recently voted 
in the suim of $72,800. 





